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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE foreign policy so persistently advocated by the National 
Review—of detachment from Germany and rapprochement with 

other European Powers, especially France and 
a oayen. Russia—has received a striking vindication during 


the past month. In the old confiding Anglo-German days, which 


are now happily an evil memory of the past, when Great Britain 
was nothing more nor less than a diplomatic satellite of the 
German Government, and Downing Street was an annexe of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, the policy of kowtowing to Berlin was wont to 
be defended in London on the ground that, however unattractive 
might be its superficial aspects, Englishmen should, as a practical 
people, submit to the yoke in order to securea firm if disagreeable 
friend on the Continent, whose friendship would render impos- 
sible that Continental coalition with which Bismarck and his 
successors invariably threatened any British statesman who ven- 
tured to demur to their orders. It isa matter of common knowledge 
that among those who profoundly distrusted the German Govern- 
ment before he had done with it was the late Lord Salisbury, 
though it is not generally known that one of his last public 
services to this country was to prevent an Anglo-German 
entanglement which would have placed us permanently in the 
humiliating position of Austria. The South African War was a 
liberal education in foreign affairs, which opened the eyes of the 
British nation to the fallacy of our former foreign policy. Sub- 
servience to Germany, as might have been foreseen, so far from 
providing us with a firm friend, whose moral support might at 
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any rate be counted on in the hour of need, had simply saddled 
us with a false friend, who, directly we were in difficulties— 
during the dark winter of 1899-1900—threw off her mask and 
became our most bitter and hostile enemy. Our misplaced 
confidence had only served to prejudice our relations with 
other Powers, and to assist the grand international agent provo- 
cateur in poisoning them against us. Obviously if Great Britain 
was a follower of Germany, she was an jobject of suspicion to 
Russia and France, and it is unnecessary to remind our readers of 
the successive crises in which these suspicions, actively fomented 
by Germany, continually involved us. We, in fact, occupied a 
position of perilous isolation. 


IN protesting against this fatuous policy, we always argued in 
these pages that so long as we rowed in the German boat we 
must remain on the worst possible terms with 
every other Power, but that as soon as we were 
out of it our relations with every other nation, 
including Germany herself, would automatically improve. Our 
neighbours would be anxious to do business with us the moment 
they saw that we were masters in our own house, and Germany 
would ultimately respect those whom she could no longer cajole 
or bully. This is precisely what happened. The revolt of “the 
man in the street” against the German Alliance caused by the 
South African War compelled the British Government to reverse 
that policy, and paved the way for the Japanese Alliance, 
the French Entente, and that general improvement in our inter- 
national relations which has been such a gratifying feature of 
the last four years. Had we continued to Anglo-Germanise, 
there would not have been the remotest prospect of that settle- 
ment of outstanding Anglo-Russian difficulties, which is now 
practically concluded. According to the Westminster Gazette's 
latest contributor, Prince Bilow, there has even been an im- 
provement in our relations with Germany. If such be the case, 
it is simply because we have left off running after the Germans, 
who as a natural consequence are now running after us—an 
infinitely preferable relationship from our point of view, 
and, as we have said, an abundant vindication of recent 
British policy, upon which both Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
Edward Grey may be heartily congratulated, as well. as that 
portion of the Press—headed by the Times—which has stead- 
fastly supported it. Prince Bilow’s declaration should serve 
to convince the last sceptic both of the wisdom of that 
policy of detachment from Germany and of rapprochement with 
other Powers, and of the desirability of continuing it. It 
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would be idle to disguise the fact that throughout the civilised 
world King Edward is regarded as primarily responsible for the 
immense improvement in the international position of Great 
Britain, and no British Sovereign has enjoyed a higher reputa- 
tion abroad. His Majesty is universally regarded as the first of 
living diplomatists. He has lately received a popular recep- 
tion in Germany, and a most cordial greeting from his Imperial 
nephew, the German Emperor, at Wilhelmshohe, and the well- 
drilled semi-official and demi-semi-official Press, which had 
previously held him up to popular odium, has now executed a 
right-about, has elaborately “written up” the Wilhelmshéhe 
meeting, and is indulging in extravagant speculations upon the 
profound political importance of the Kaiser’s visit to this country 
next November. It would be impossible to conceive a more 
eloquent tribute to the British Sovereign, or a more crushing 
answer to the Potsdam party in this country, who, as the phrase 
goes, “are working for the King of Prussia,” and who would 
encourage their countrymen to sacrifice all the conspicuous 
advantages of our present policy in order to replace our necks 
under the German yoke. The only possible result of any such 
lunacy on our part would be the instant decline of British 
prestige, and a steady deterioration in our relations with every 
Power, especially Germany, who would at once set to work 
organising the Continental coalition against us, with all the con- 
ditions in her favour. 


LET us frankly recognise that the relations between London and 
Berlin will always demand exceptional caution and vigilance on 
our part, owing to differences of tradition and 
temperament. It is difficult for a simple-minded 
Englishman, whether a politician or a journalist, 
to appreciate the part played by intrigue in Teutonic diplomacy, 
or to realise that German statesmen of the highest distinction, 
however truthful in private life, are trained to regard it as a sacred 
duty to perpetrate the most unblushing lies in furtherance of 
German interests, the detection of which is always a severe shock 
to British statesmen, who, except when they are engaged in mis- 
leading their own countrymen in the House of Commons or on 
the platform, are on the whole a straightforward and truthful 
race. That it is easier for the leopard to change his spots or the 
Ethiopian his skin than for the Teuton to abandon mischief- 
making is shown by the unscrupulous effort to exploit the recent 
exchange of complimentary toasts between the King and Kaiser 
at Wilhelmshéhe as so much evidence that “ perfide Albion” 
was at her old tricks again. It is worth noting, because the 
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same game will be extensively played in connection with the 
German Emperor’s visit to this country, doubtless with the co- 
operation of that section of the London and provincial Press 
which, possibly unbeknown to its editors, is wire-pulled from the 
Wilhelmstrasse, through the instrumentality of certain “tame” 
journalists. In discussing the high political considerations which 
“of themselves induced the journey [of King Edward] to 
Wilhelmshohe,” the Frankfiirter Zeitung, which is by no means the 
most malicious of German journals, after exploiting British alarm 
at the prospect of a conflict between Japan and America, pleasantly 
observed that “Canada and India remain weak points in the British 
body Imperial, and the antagonism between England and Russia 
has again and again proved irreconcilable.” This, be it remem- 
bered, on the eve of an Anglo-Russian settlement. ‘ Moreover, 
during the last few years it has become clearly manifest that 
the more intimate the friendship between England and France 
becomes, the sharper becomes the opposition between France 
and Germany. The French have recognised in time the danger 
which this aggravation of the situation entails for them,” and, 
according to the Frankfirter Zeitung, “they have gradually and 
not imperceptibly drawn aloof from England and have drawn 
proportionately closer to Germany. In these circumstances no 
English statesman can doubt that an Anglo-German understanding 
is far better than a Russo-German friendship on the one hand, and 
a Franco-German understanding on the other, both of which might 
eventually develop into a Franco-Russo-German understanding 
directed against England” (our italics), 


In other words, King Edward’s courtesy visit to his nephew at 
Wilhelmshdhe is made the excuse for reviving the Bismarckian 


threat of a European coalition against England, 
unless we pay blackmail to “the honest broker,” 
and a pretext for pretending that we are anxious to 
abandon our alliance with Japan, our entente with France, 
and our rapprochement with Russia, in order to throw ourselves 
into the arms of the Germans. And if these things are done 
in the green tree, how will it be in the dry? If such glaring 
falsehoodsare proclaimedaloud onthe housetops by the Frankfiirter 
Zeitung, we can easily guess at the use which is being made of 
the King’s visit to Germany, and which will be made of the 
German Emperor’s visit to England, by Teutonic diplomacy in 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and Tokyo. It should be an instruction 
to British representatives in these capitals to remain toujours en 
vedette. We may, however, feel some confidence that neither the 
French, the Russians, nor the Japanese, who are all thoroughly 
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versed in German guile, will be imposed on by the transparent 
artifices of a Power who is obsessed with the desire to set 
other nations by the ears, and though we know it is idle to appeal 
to the little handful of Englishmen who, taking their cue from 
the Teuton, are endeavouring to wreck our foreign policy by 
proclaiming our perfidy, Sir Edward Grey has spoken so strongly 
and so staunchly on the sacred duty of fidelity towards inter- 
national engagements, especially in a Democracy under Par- 
liamentary government, that so long as he remains at the Foreign 
Office we may feel confident that there will be no serious departure 
from the broad lines of a policy which is not a Party policy but 
a national policy, because it has been ratified by two Governments 
and commends itself to the overwhelming majority of the people 
of this country. Such articles as that of the Frank/fiirter Zeitung 
are useful in reminding amiable, easy-going Englishmen of the 
utter untrustworthiness of the German Government, and of the 
unutterable folly of any and every reversion towards Anglo- 
Germanism. 


DEsPITE the ostentatious devotion of her statesmen to the cause 
of peace, Germany remains the one disturbing international 
G element. The German Emperor is personally 
ermany at : , : 
Work. responsible for the appalling anarchy in Morocco, 
which dates from his mischievous visit to Tangier, 
and German agents are strongly suspected of having precipitated 
the crisis at Casablanca. Then, again, German diplomacy is 
probably pricking on the Americans and the Japanese against 
one another by pointing out in Tokyo the necessity of stand- 
ing up to “the American bully,” while Washington is exhorted 
to stand firm against the Yellow Peril. In the third place, the 
much-anticipated discussion on Disarmament at The Hague 
Conference, which according to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was to herald the millennium, has been reduced to a farce by the 
same influence, and the British Government has been manceuvred 
into proposing as meaningless a resolution as has ever been 
submitted to an international conference, and which every 
delegate voted for with his tongue in his cheek, It runs as 
follows: 


The Conference confirms the resolution adopted by the Conference of 1899 
in regard to the limitation of military charges ; and, in view of the fact that 
military charges have considerably increased in almost all countries since that 
year, the Conference declares that it is highly desirable that the Govern- 
ments should resume the serious study of this question (qu’il est hautement 
désirable de voir les Gouvernements reprendre létude séricuse de cette 


question). 
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To this childish resolution the leading British delegate, Sir Edward 
Fry, a very able and sensible man, entitled to public sympathy, 
was instructed to add this farcical offer: ‘‘ The Government 
of Great Britain will be prepared to communicate annually 
to Powers which would pursue the same course the programme 
for the construction of new ships of war and the expenditure 
which this programme would entail,” with the object of arriving 
“at an understanding with regard to the expenditure which the 
States, which should undertake to adopt this course, would be 
justified in incorporating in their estimates.” While we thus 
propose to submit our annual naval programme to the approval 
of Germany, she makes no attempt to conceal the methods by 
which she will wage war upon us at the appointed time. Her re- 
presentatives at The Hague have openly proclaimed her diabolical 
intention of sowing the whole sea with mines, an announcement 
which should be followed by the withdrawal of our delegates, 
unless the Conference consents to put mine-sowers in the 
same category as well-poisoners. Those who affect to believe 
that we need not concern ourselves with German menaces or 
German preparations, because the German Social Democracy 
can and will restrain Germany from aggression, must have had- 
their eyes opened, unless they are hermetically sealed, by the 
extraordinary scene at the Socialist Congress at Stuttgart between 
Herr Bebel, the leader of the German Socialisis, and the French 
maniac, M. Hervé, whose anti-militarist propaganda was de- 
nounced by Herr Bebel as a danger to peace, while the doctrine 
of national patriotism was enjoined upon all good Socialists. 
This is entirely in accordance with the recent declaration of Herr 
Bebel: “If it is the aim of the Imperial Government [i.e., the 
German Government] to make Germany the most powerful 
Empire in Europe, and Prussia the most powerful State in that 
Empire, they may be sure of my support.” In the face of this 
robust declaration, sentimental foreigners have no shade of a 
shadow of an excuse for imagining that the German Government 
and German People would not be at one when the hour strikes 
for war. They will be as solid as in 1870, especially for a war 
against England. 


ENGLISHMEN must not forget that Morocco is almost as much 
a British as a French question, because under “The Declaration 
regarding Egypt and Morocco,” which consti- 
tuted the corner-stone of the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1904, these countries were set off against 
one another. In return for our recognition of France’s pre- 
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dominance in Morocco, she undertook to abstain from im- 
peding our task in Egypt, and by Article 9 “the two Govern- 
ments [i.e France and Great Britain] agree to lend each 
other the support of their diplomacy for the execution of the 
clauses of the present Declaration relative to Egypt and Morocco.” 
France, who is both a reliable friend and a formidable enemy, 
has always been loyal to her pledged word, and her fulfilment of 
her obligation to us as regards Egypt is a matter of common 
knowledge. Nor have we been remiss upon our side, and on two 
critical occasions, viz., in the summer of 1905 and during the 
Algeciras Conference, Albion was less perfid:ous than her reputa- 
tion. We have consistently given our French friends, as in duty 
bound, our diplomatic support throughout their difficulties in 
Morocco, and now that a grave crisis has arisen necessitating the 
landing of French and Spanish troops, we must stand by them. 
The best service which we can render at the moment is to 
abstain from offering unasked advice or from indulging in 
irritating criticism. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
gravity of a problem in which there are several incalculable 
factors but no daylight. Morocco is in a state of total 
anarchy, without an effective Government. Sultan Abdul Aziz 
has been “deposed” by his brother, Mulai Hafid, who is not 
the only Pretender in the field, and it is impossible to foreiell 
whether the energies of the Moors will be expended in an 
internecine struggle or in a Holy War against the Unbeliever. 
The path of France is beset with difficulties whichever way she 
turns, and those are not good friends who would egg her into a 
“ Transvaal War.” On the other hand, the situation may develop 
so as to make it exceedingly difficult for her to maintain her 
position with the small force to which the French Government 
is naturally desirous of confining operations, and which alto- 
gether precludes the idea of “teaching the Moors a lesson.” 
We can well believe that Germany is sufficiently content with 
the actual situation to be willing to stand aside and watch events 
ina “correct” attitude, but in the event of the French successfully 
restoring order, Germany would probably find a pretext, as a 
signatory of the Algeciras Convention, for raising the larger 
issue, and levying blackmail after her wont. She has resolved 
from the outset to wreck the policy of “ peaceful penetration,” 
and to prevent France from acquiring any effective predo- 
minance in Morocco, except at the cost of a long and bloody 
war, possibly involving two army corps, which would weaken 
France and place her, at the mercy of the hulking bully next 
door, 
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M. FRANCIS LAUR, a well-known French politician, an intimate 
friend of Gambetta, and author of a remarkable account of his 
iachtilite aialt private life (“ oe (Coeur de Gambetta ”), has 
lian contributed two ar ticles to the Times (August 17 

and August 19) containing a detailed account of 
Gambetta’s visits incognito to Germany, and of his interview 
with Bismarck in the late “seventies” or early “ eighties” 
which had hitherto been one of the best-kept secrets of the 
last century. Crispi is described as “the chief agent in bringing 
the two great men together” and Count (now Prince) Henckel 
Donnersmarck (who has for many years acted as an unofficial 
agent of the German Government in Franco-German affairs, and 
who played a sinister rd/e during the Delcassé crisis of 1905 as 
an emissary of the German Emperor) wrote a letter to Bismarck 
on the subject on October 17, 1877, to which his son Prince 
Herbert Bismarck sent a reply intended to be shown Gambetta, 
which, according to M. Laur, convinced the great Tribune 
“that Bismarck though keenly desiring an interview, wished it 
to be kept as secret as possible, and to take place without any 
one’s assistance, without even Count Henckel Donnersmarck’s,” 
and therefore Gambetta made an excuse for breaking off the 
pourparlers with Count Henckel. On May 11, 1878, he wrote to 
his intimate friend Mme. Léonie Léon, an ardent advocate of the 
adventure from whom M. Laur subsequently derived his know- 
ledge of it: ‘“‘ You have triumphed over my last attempts at resist- 
ance. The deed is done. We shall go there, but secretly and 
with all sorts of precautions” ; and one day during a parliamen- 
tary recess—the date is uncertain, nor is it material—‘‘ Gambetta 
and Léonie Léon visited the apartments of the great Chancellor 
in the manner of English tourists. Gambetta sent in his visiting 
card enclosed in an envelope. The two great men understood 
one another at once, and the interview took place without any 
one else being present. Mme. Léonie Léon strolled about the 
park while the two statesmen quietly conversed.” Bismarck, who 
spoke French with difficulty, began by congratulating the French 
statesman on having succeeded in seeing him alone without 
any witnesses. “It was precisely what I desired, for your sake 
especially.” Directly they touched the burning question of 
Alsace-Lorraine, these great men realised that conversation on 
this head wasimpossible. ‘That is the question that divides us 
most,’ says Bismarck; ‘let us not speak of it.’ The common 
action of France and Germany in the evolution of European 
politics and in the interests of peace—here is something worthy of 
consideration. ‘A mutual insurance against fire,’ says Prince 
Bismarck ; to which Gambetta replies, ‘Not a common but a 
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parallel policy.’” According to M. Laur, they were prepared “ to 
welcome a policy of polite anticipation instead of the policy of 
chiens de faience, to use a simile which actually occurred in the 
interview—which has until now prevailed.” Bismarck apparently 
agreed to consider the possibility of limiting military expenditure 
by mutual arrangement on condition that the Navy vote should 
be excluded from the armament budget, the idea of a big fleet 
having already dawned in Germany, and to the German states- 
man “disarmament” meant navalexpansion. Having estab- 
lished her military ascendency, the Empire which had been 
unified by blood and iron must assert herself as a Sea-Power. 


INTERNATIONAL alliances formed the third branch of this historic 
conversation, and we agree with M. Francis Laur that the 
te exchange of views “deserves close tiga — 
Coalition, cially - this country at the present time. Sup- 

posing,’ says Bismarck, ‘we are agreed upon a 
common programme of interests, and we remove by limitation of 
armaments the possibilities of war, we shall have to win over to 
our ideas as many of the European Powers as we can. Which 
of the Powers should we be able to combine with us in this 
policy? England, Russia, Italy?’ ‘England,’ replies without 
hesitation the friend of Sir Charles Dilke [i.e., Gambetta]. 
The Iron Chancellor frowns. ‘England! England! You might 
as well build on the sand. Do you really believe in England as 
an ally?’ And an expression of profound contempt shows itself 
on his face. ‘No; with her one is always tricked. Speak to me 
rather of a country that has given you unequivocal proofs of 
friendship — Russia. A Franco-Russo-German entente would 
combine four-fifths of Europe, and would be formidable, unas- 
sailable, and always obeyed.’” This was a stumbling-block to 
Gambetta, because at that time there was no thought of a Russian 
alliance in France, as all good Republicans had an invincible 
prejudice against the Tsardom. “ ‘Certainly you are neighbours,’ 
he says to the Chancellor, ‘and you must live on good terms 
with your neighbours, Between you lies a corpse—Poland’ (and 
Gambetta smiles). ‘But Russia is an amorphous body, governed 
by a single will, if indeed .. . The day when this will disap- 
pears or even wavers, the huge brainless body will fall paralysed, 
and we shall run the risk of being dragged down with it. It is 
dangerous to be tied up with such a mass, for motionless it con- 
demns you to the same immobility, and if it gets into motion 
it crushes you. Our peoples require elbow room.’ The Chan- 
cellor, laughing in turn, replies: ‘With Russia one may be con- 
demned to immobility, but with England, on the contrary, one 
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is never sure of one’s moorings. England is like the sea that 
surrounds her. No one can lean on her with confidence. To 
build upon I prefer the Russian mass to the English clay. After 
all, we need not meet to praise the “ perfide Albion” [our italics.] 
I believe that at bottom you prefer the Germans to the English. 
Do not protest ’—and the voice of the ‘Monster’ [Gambetta’s 
nickname for Bismarck] grows almost tender. ‘We, however, 
have no common interests with England,’ retorts the Chan- 
cellor to a friendly reference Gambetta had made to England, 
‘I perceive even conflicting interests in the world’s markets, 
We are and shall be more and more rivals—that is to 
say, less easily friends. As for questions of sentiment, 
I never concern myself with them.” ‘Nevertheless,’ insists 
Gambetta, ‘if peace can be assured on land by agreement 
between France and Germany on the question of armaments, it 
is not so on the seas, for there it is only with England’s consent 
that we can have peace, and that is surely important for German 
commerce.’ ‘A monopoly,’ replies Bismarck, ‘must never be 
left to England ; she abuses it always. If we give up our interests 
on the ocean—and that is what she will demand if we try to 
bargain with her—we commit a grave blunder. She only respects 
what she fears. If the French fleet maintains its present high 
standard, if the Russian fleet continues its efforts, if the German 
fleet increases considerably in strength, as we desire, if the Italian 
fleet joins us—and that I will answer for—we can all four of us 
together stand up to the British fleets. Then will England be the 
best friend of the Continental alliance, or, if need be, we will 
enforce against her a diplomatic blockade instead of the sort of 
blockade which your first Napoleon tried his hand at.” Thus 
did Bismarck press upon Gambetta the idea of the European 
coalition against England which we find recently cropping up 
in the Frankfirter Zeitung. Plus ca changé plus cest la méme 
chose, 


IT was only to be expected that M. Laur’s account of this con- 
versation between Gambetta and Bismarck should be violently 
assailed by the pro-German claque on the London 
Press, as it completely shatters the fiction of “a 
friendly Germany ” with which the mouthpieces 
of the Wilhelmstrasse in this country seek to beguile the British 
public, and which they are peculiarly busy in disseminating at 
the present moment in order to prepare the way for the autumn 
manoeuvres of the German Emperor. In a sceptical letter 
to the Times (August 21), the ubiquitous Mr. Lucien Wolf 
(‘‘Diplomaticus”) demands further confirmation of “the astonish- 
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ing statements attributed to Prince Bismarck,” pointing out 
that Bismarck was not at Friedrichsrvh at the time of the 
alleged interview, to which M. Laur replied that he had written 
in his MS. “ Friedrichsruh ou a Varzin,” and the three latter 
words had been inadvertently deleted, a statement editorially 
confirmed by the Times after reference to the original manuscript. 
M. Laur frankly admits that he is uncertain as to the rendezvous 
and the date. Mr. Wolf, who seems to hold a watching brief 
for Germany in this country, also seeks to make capital out 
of the fact that not only is there no reference to Gambetta’s 
visit either in Bismarck’s Reminiscences or in the pages of Busch, 
but that it was also unknown to the Chancellor’s son, Prince 
Herbert Bismarck, while another enthusiastic pro-German, Mr. 
Sidney Whitman, goes one better by declaring that the story must 
be untrue because Bismarck had never made a confidant of him 
on the subject. But Bismarck knew how to keep a secret 
even from his talkative family, still more from his journalistic 
friends, and had he “given away” Gambetta, no French 
statesman would ever again have trusted aGerman. Another 
member of the pro-German band deluges the Daily Chronicle 
(August 21) with irrelevant quotatons from Henckel Don- 
nersmarck, apparently arguing that what Henckel Donners- 
marck does not know is not knowledge, although, as we have seen, 
ex hypothesi Gambetta deliberately put the omniscient Henckel 
Donnersmarck off the scent, as neither he nor Bismarck wished 
their talk to become a subject of general Continental cackle. The 
Daily Chronicle correspondent’s bias is sufficiently indicated by his 
assertion that M. Laur’s narrative “must be relegated to the 
same category of journalistic inventions, or ‘ plants,’ as Blowitz’s 
famous war scare article of May 6, 1875.” Now, if there is any 
episode beyond dispute in the history of the last generation, it is 
that in the year 1875 France was in imminent danger of an un- 
provoked German attack engineered by the military party in the 
entourage of the German Emperor, who were alarmed at the 
Republic’s rapid recovery after the terrible débdcle of 1870, and 
wished to finish her off once and for all, War was only 
averted by the timely intervention of the Russian Emperor 
and the earnest remonstrance of Queen Victoria. Blowitz per- 
formed a great public service in revealing the danger in the Times, 
If the Gambetta-Bismarck conversation is as authentic as the 
war alarm of 1875, it is incontestable. When it took place, where 
it took place, why it was concealed from Busch, Prince Henckel 
Donnersmarck, Prince Herbert Bismarck, and Mr. Whitman, 
are irrelevant and trivial questions. All we can say is that 
M. Laur’s summary of the conversation bears the stamp of truth. 
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The sentiments put into Bismarck’s mouth are so character- 
istically and unmistakably German. Whenever a German states- 
man, whether Bismarck or Wilhelm II. or Bulow, talks 
international politics with any Continental statesman, he inva- 
riably inveighs against Great britain, and urges the forma- 
tion of a European coalition against this enemy of the 
human race. There are innumerable instances of similar 
conversations between the present German Emperor and 
distinguished foreigners, in which he has talked in precisely 
the same strain as the Iron Chancellor, and has used almost 
the very same epithets in denouncing this country. Of late 
years he has been especially active in talking Anglophobia 
to Americans on yachts and elsewhere. In fact, it may be 
said that when no English are present, abuse of England forms 
the staple of Wilhelm II.’s conversation. The same may be said 
of Prince Biilow, though butter won’t melt in his mouth when 
he is engaged in bamboozling British diplomatists and Btitish 
journalists, We fully appreciate the irritation of the Potsdam Party 
in London at the inopportune publication of these revelations, and 
can understand their anxiety to discount them. But neither Gam- 
betta nor M. Laur nor any other Frenchman could have invented 
such a typically Teutonic conversation. To poison the minds of 
other countries against England is the A B C andthe X Y Z of 
German diplomacy, and Bismarck’s successors are no less active, 
though fortunately for us they are much less skilful and successful, 
than their illustrious predecessor. The Times is to be warmly 
congratulated on making an illuminating contribution to the 
history of our times. 


IT might have been imagined by unsophisticated persons that if 
there was an Englishman whom all Englishmen would be at 
one in delighting to honour, it would be the great 
statesman who has devoted himself for a quarter 
of a century with such unsparing zeal and such 
brilliant success to the regeneration of the Egyptian people. 
Lord Cromer has been luckier than some other great British 
administrators who have rendered conspicuous service to their 
country in having laboured, at any rate of late years, in:a field 
far removed from the storm-centre of party politics ; and Radicals 
might have been expected to vie with Conservatives, and Little 
Englanders with Imperialists, in doing homage to an administrator 
the value of whose work has been cordially recognised by-all re- 
sponsible politicians on both sides of the House of Commons, Had 
any foreigner done a tithe of what Lord Cromer has done for an 
oppressed and plundered people, he would occupy one of the 
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loftiest niches in the Radical Pantheon; but, unfortunately for 
himself, he could not serve Egypt without enhancing British pres- 
tige—an unpardonable sin in the eyes of our anti-national politi- 
cians. The announcement that his Majesty’s present Ministers, 
hostile as they are to Imperialism in every shape and form, would 
create a new precedent by proposing that a grant of £50,000 be 
paid to Lord Cromer “in recognition of his eminent services as 
Agent and Consul-General in Egypt,” was received by the nation 
at large with unbounded satisfaction, and some persons were suf- 
ficiently sanguine to anticipate that even the House of Commons 
would for once rise to the occasion and be, if only for one 
day, the organ of the British Empire. Needless to say, this 
expectation was disappointed. Our present Parliament is not 
merely the most parochial, but it is certainly the least patriotic 
assembly which has sat at Westminister since the “ Peninsula” 
Parliament harassed and hampered the Duke of Wellington 
during the doubtful days of his heroic struggle against 
Napoleon. That the bulk of its members are totally without 
grace and dignity is demonstrated by their performance on 
the Cromer grant, in spite of the example of Ministers, who 
acquitted themselves admirably. Apparently their “‘ rag, tag, and 
bobtail ” only support them in wrongdoing. On this occasion they 
either absented themselves or voted-in the hostile lobby, and 
instead of an overwhelming majority of 10 to 1, such as would 
have been accorded by any self-respecting assembly, the tribute 
to Lord Cromer was only voted by a beggarly majority of 147 (254 
to 107), there being over 300 absentees. It is only natural that a 
Parliament which stigmatised itself in seeking to stigmatise Lord 
Milner for trying to make South Africa an effective part of the 
Empire should feel lukewarm towards the maker of modern 
Egypt. Perhaps Lord Milner’s reputation suffers less from last 
year’s cowardly vote of censure than Lord Cromer’s from a half- 
hearted vote of confidence. But the reputation of the House 
of Conimons is at zero. 


IN proposing the motion Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made 
the only good speech he has made this Session. For the moment 
he ceased to be a mere party hack, and spoke like 
a statesman with some sense of political perspec- 
tive and an adequate appreciation of his responsi- 
bilities. Hitherto such grants had been generally confined to dis- 
tinguished soldiers and sailors, but the House of Commons would 
not wish to exclude from “ tangible acknowledgment the quieter, 
less resounding, but not less useful, not less deserving services of 
peaceful administration,” and of all our administrators throughout 
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the Empire at the present day “Lord Cromer is the foremost man 
—foremost in courage, in wisdom, in resource, in patience ; fore- 
most also from the difficulties which he has had to encounter, 
foremost by the splendid results he has achieved.” The external 
trade of the country had doubled since he became Agent and 
Consul-General in 1883, while irrigation had conquered from the 
desert “fair and fertile tracts of vast extent,” and the Egyptian 
population had increased from 6} millions to 9? millions, while 
the burden of taxation per head had been reduced by nearly 25 per 
cent. and the charge for interest on the debt by £890,000 a year. 
“ Beset as he was by demands for expenditure on every hand, 
he never lost sight of the paramount necessity of economical 
administration ; he never forgot that the taxes were paid by the 
peasantry out of their poverty. That in itself is a splendid 
achievement.” His success was not, however, only to be measured 
by statistics or trade returns, but rather by the security of liberty 
the revival of justice, and the development of education for 
which he was responsible, and when they remembered that 
twenty-four years ago “Egypt was derelict and bankrupt, her 
people almost effaced under a burden of taxation and indebted- 
ness, and that all his efforts for reform had to be carried out under 
a system surely the most cumbrous and the most grievous to 
be borne that ever hampered an administrator, it is difficult to 
find words in which to express the admiration we feel for the 
steadfastness and courage which enabled him to attain the ends 
which he set before him.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
pointed out that Lord Cromer belonged to the school of adminis- 
trators who deem it wise “to hasten slowly in superimposing the 
civilisation of one race upon another.” He profoundly disbelieved 
in any attempt to force the Egyptian people into a Western mould, 
and when Lord Cromer was criticised for his supposed want of 
sympathy with the national spirit, the speaker was disposed to 
ask “whether his wise and patient and understanding administra- 
tion, and the respect shown by him from the first to the Egyptian 
race, did not entitle him to be considered as a great nationalist 
administrator.” Had he cared to dazzle the world with swift 
and sensational results, there were plenty of capitalists ready to 
develop Egypt on approved financial lines, and Lord Cromer 
would have saved himself infinite trouble by accepting their 
assistance and yielding to their pressure. ‘ But he saw that the 
regeneration of Egypt could only be effected through the 
Egyptians themselves.” After this delicate reference to the 
prolonged duel between Sir Ernest Cassel, representing cosmo- 
politan finance, and Lord Cromer, representing the interests of 
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Egypt, for the mastery of that country the Premier concluded 
with this eloquent tribute : 

In losing him we lose a public servant who in all the anxious and harassing 
events and complications associated with Egypt has been a tower of strength, 
and whose courage, resource, wisdom, and loyalty never failed—qualities which 
enabled Lord Cromer to surmount difficulties which seemed really insurmount- 
able, and to maintain his serene outlook over affairs, and his firm grasp of 
affairs, at times when other men would have been tempted to despair. He never 
courted the public gaze, although for all that, probably because of his modesty 
and his quiet ways, his countrymen deduced from what they know of his per- 
sonality and his labours a fair estimate of hisservices. Now that he has come 
home broken in health, having spent his strength and fortune in the public 
service, I believe that in showing him this mark of esteem, such as it is in the 
power of the House of Commons aloneto accord, we should be not only honour- 
ing, so far as it is in our power to honour, the great man who has greatly served 
his country, but we shall be honouring the country and the Empire through 
this House by recognising as they desire the debt they owe to Lord Cromer. 


OwING to the singularly unfortunate arrangement, thoroughly 
characteristic of present Parliamentary mismanagement, by which 
the consideration of Lord Cromer’s grant was bi- 
Other : ' 
Tlie. sected byan important but utterly irrelevant debate 
on the Radio-Telegraphic Convention, Mr. Balfour 
had only seven minutes in which to express the ‘ whole-hearted 
support” of the Opposition of the Prime Minister’s proposal. He 
differentiated the case of Lord Cromer from the cases of other 
Civil servants, however able and distinguished, ‘‘ because we 
have before us in Egypt the fruits of the work of one great 
man, which stand out as isolated, as remarkable, as special, 
and as signal a work of genius as the more sudden glories 
of some great military triumph.” In a quarter of a century 
he had raised that country from the lowest pitch of economic 
and social degradation until it now stood among Oriental 
nations absolutely alone in its prosperity, financial and moral. 
As Mr. Balfour reminded the House, besides administrative 
difficulties demanding sympathy, courage, and steadfastness, 
Lord Cromer had other difficulties arising out of the peculiar 
international status of Egypt, and from the presence of large 
numbers of highly qualified and civilised Europeans who did 
not regard our régime with an over-friendly eye. On the resump- 
tion of the discussion—after an interlude of wireless telegraphy— 
Mr. William Redmond, one of the buffoons of the Nationalist 
Party, indulged in the coarse invective with which Irish rebels 
habitually bespatter patriotic Englishmen. Civilisation was 
“shocked” by Lord Cromer’s record in Egypt, &c. &c. His 
name would “for ever be connected with what was a blot anda 
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disgrace on the name of the British Empire ’’—a statement which 
provoked the expressive, if unparliamentary, interjection “Rot!” 
from another member. Mr. Kettle followed Mr. Redmond in de- 
nouncing “this donation and dole to a retired despot,” after 
which Mr. Grayson, the newly-elected member for Colne Valley, 
in a fatuous maiden speech condemned the conduct of the 
Government in voting £50,000 to Lord Cromer while the unem- 
ployed tramped the streets. If demagogues were capable of 
reflection, they would realise that men like Lord Cromer, who 
open great markets for British goods, contribute more towards 
the solution of the problem of unemployed than all the agitators 
and all the Acts of Parliament. 


SIR EDWARD GREY restored the debate to its original level, 
and ended a moving tribute to Lord Cromer’s services by appeal- 
eo ing to the House “to pass the vote in a really 
and the Entente o°"erous spirit, recognising thereby what had 

been the most distinguished and honourable 
public service abroad which had come before the House of 
Commons in our time.” But generosity, except at other people’s 
expense, is hardly “the note” of the present House of Commons, 
and as we have seen, in spite of the cordial co-operation of 
both Front Benches, and the activity of the iofficial Whips, 
only 254 members out of 670 responded to this appeal. As 
all the Unionists present supported the motion, this deplorable 
division proves that on any decent issue his Majesty’s Ministers 
cannot count on the support of half the Liberal Party. It goes 
without saying that the House of Lords, which is continually 
putting the “other place” to shame, concurred in the tribute to 
Lord Cromer, nemine contradicente, after appropriate speeches from 
Lord Ripon and Lord Lansdowne, who reminded his audience 
“that the satisfactory understanding attained by the late Govern- 
ment with that of France in regard to many outstanding questions, 
and notably in regard to Egyptian affairs, would not have been 
obtainable, or at all events would not have been obtainable on 
so satisfactory a basis, if it had not been for the exceptional 
position which Lord Cromer occupied amongst the representa- 
tives of the other great Powers in Egypt.” It is certainly not the 
least striking of Lord Cromer’s services to the British Empire that 
throughout his Egyptian difficulties, which necessarily brought 
him into acute conflict with the French, he steadily kept the 
great possibility of an entente cordiale in view, and worked 
strenuously both publicly and privately to promote it. He was 
probably the first British statesman to recognise the costliness 
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of ‘German friendship,” for which we were constantly paying 
blackmail in Egypt and elsewhere although we had nothing to 
show on the other side of theaccount. We feel sure that all our 
readers will join with us in expressing an earnest hope that Lord 
Cromer may be speedily restored to health, and that his sagacity, 
his experience, and his patriotism may long remain at the service 
of a grateful country. 


THANKS to the childish miscalculations and ludicrous mismanage- 
ment of the Prime Minister, who is unquestionably the most inept 
The Prime politician who has ever led the House of Com- 
mons, although Parliament has been kept sitting 
throughout the month of August, the harvest of 
heroic legislation will be unusually scanty. At the beginning 
of the Session, weeks and months were frittered away on 
one pretext or another, not through the obstructiveness of 
the Opposition, as we shall doubtless be told on Radical plat- 
forms this autumn, but simply because Ministers were utterly 
unable to draft the Bills for which they professed to believe the 
public were panting. It would be singularly interesting to 
obtain a return of the precise dates of the final drafts of 
the various measures introduced in the House of Commons 
this Session. Such a document could give us some conception 
of the fearful strain thrown upon the public offices owing to the 
anxiety of Ministers to make a great parade of legislation with 
which to “fill up the cup” of the House of Lords, which was 
only surpassed by their utter inability to embody their views 
in Bills. We should also realise the hopeless incoherence of the 
present Cabinet on almost every question, and the insignificant 
part played by an indolent Prime Minister in the more serious 
affairs of State. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermian is generously 
excused attendance at the House of Commons, which his own 
bungling has rendered infinitely more irksome for every one else, 
on the plea of his exhaustion by greater public duties, while he 
shirks the main burden of the Premiership, i.¢., directing the 
policy of the Government and keeping in touch with his col- 
leagues’ administrative work, owing to the imaginary strain of his 
Parliamentary duties. He has not yet, it is true, been found 
out by his guileless Party, who have so far taken him at his own 
self-complacent valuation, who still laugh uproariously at his 
cheap Scotch witticisms and cheer to the echo his forcible-feeble 
diatribes against the House of Lords, which, by the way, he has 
increased by a larger number of peers in record time than any 
of his predecessors. The Campbell-Bannerman myth cannot 
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possibly last much longer, however stupendous may be the efforts 
of the Tribune, the Westminster Gazette, the Daily Chronicle, and the 
Daily News, which, agreeing in nothing else, are so far at one in 
chanting the praises of the great and good leader of the Liberal 
Party, compared with whom Mr, Gladstone’s personality shrinks 
to insignificant proportions. 


Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S colleagues have a closer 
grip of realities. They know that the farce has almost run its 
A tim course, and more than one of them are already 


manceuvring for position, or at any rate their 
friends are manoeuvring for them. Our readers 
have possibly forgotten that on the formation of the present 
Government two prominent Cabinet Ministers whohad not hitherto 
seen eye to eye on many public questions made a strenuous 
attempt to persuade the new Prime Minister, “in the interests of 
his health,” to direct the operations of the Government from the 
serene seclusion of the House of Lords, in which case it was 
understood that Mr. Morley would have become Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—to the detriment of India—and Mr. Asquith 
Leader of the House of Commons. This manceuvre was within 
an ace of success, and the Westminster Gazette published a 
sympathetic article to prepare the Party for a Peer-Premiership. 
But partly owing to Radical remonstrance, partly to his own 
perception of the absurdity of conducting a campaign against the 
House of Lords from within its walls, and partly to his dread 
of Lord Rosebery’s powers of sarcasm, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman drew back at the twelfth hour, and resolved to 
remain in the Commons. The Premier, though incompetent, is 
by no means as stupid as his opponents imagine. He is shrewd 
enough to realise that although he is still popular with his 
Party, he is a hopeless failure as a Parliamentary leader, and that 
his crusade against the House of Lords has ceased to impose 
even on his fellow crusaders, vide the article of “A Radical 
Stalwart” in this number. Will he outstay his welcome in the 
Commons or will he be wise enough to make his escape to the 
Lords before he is found out. That is what the quidnuncs are 
asking themselves. It is a choice between present ridicule and 
future humiliation.. That he has no prejudice against creating 
peers is shown by the score of Radicals he has promoted to 
the Upper House. At any moment he might deem it prudent 
to recommend His Majesty to make him a Viscount, or possibly 
an Earl—the Earl of Peebles. Who in that case would become 
Leader of the House of Commons? In the opinion of all out- 
siders and onlookers, assuming the disinclination of Sir Edward 
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Grey, there is only one serious candidate for the post, viz., Mr. 
Asquith, who possesses all the necessary qualifications. But then 
it is alleged by insiders that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
so unpopular with his Party that they would never consent to 
follow him. It is not for us to pry into these mysteries. The 
Liberals must be presumed capable of settling their own affairs 
even if we Unionists are incapable of settling ours. 


IT isa matter of general comment that during the last few weeks 
there has been a clearly concerted effort in the Ministerial Press 
The H to push the claims of Mr. L. V. Harcourt, a 
e Harcourt ; 
somewhat colourless personage, in whom enthu- 
siasts profess to detect “marvellous Parliamentary 
gifts” invisible to the rest of mankind. Anything is possible in 
politics, especially in party politics, but we shall be astonished if 
anything serious comes of the Harcourt boomlet, however astute a 
wire-puller its object may be, and however anxious to wipe off 
old scores against the Roseberyites, who, it will be remembered, 
succeeded on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone in 1894 in 
manoeuvring Lord Rosebery into the Premiership over the head 
of Sir William Harcourt. Mr. Harcourt has convinced the 
Radicals that there is no taint of the Whig about him, and 
that in the event of a cleavage between Liberals and Radicals 
he might be reckoned as a “stalwart”; still it can hardly be 
said that his first attempt at constructive legislation (the 
English Small Holdings Bill), although described by the Daily 
News as “ the peasants’ charter,” is either statesmanlike or stalwart, 
and although it may here and there enable some village Hampden 
to harass an adjoining landlord by putting in a claim for a small 
holding which he neither wants nor knows what to do with, it 
must ultimately cause bitter disappointment to the rural demo- 
cracy, which cannot fail to recoil on those Radicals who hood- 
winked Hodge at the last election with the alluring catch-word 
“Back to the land!” No one with any serious knowledge of 
local conditions imagines for an instant that Mr. Harcourt’s 
measure will either diminish the slums or check the depopulation 
of the country-side. It will generally remain a dead letter, for 
the simple reason that under Free Imports small holdings spell 
bankruptcy. Moreover, from the point of view of Mr. Harcourt’s 
political career, it has the fatal flaw of being not only acceptable 
but actually welcome to the House of Lords, and therefore it 
is not even an ingredient in “filling up the cup” of the 
“ hereditary enemies of the people.” Nevertheless, the Harcourt 
boom continues, and the increasing inclination of the Liberal 
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studiously moderate amendments at the time of going to press 
may not inconceivably be connected with it. The new claimant 
for the Liberal leadership has one great asset in his favour over 
his competitors. He is a plutocrat of the plutocrats, and our 
Radical friends love a plutocrat almost as much as they love 
alord. Their weakness partially explains the former ascendency 
of Lord Rosebery and the present ascendency of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 


THE parliamentary misfortunes of the Government began with 
Mr. Birrell’s egregious Irish Council Bill, which had been designed 
to dish the Unionists because it was not Home 
Rule, and to satisfy the Nationalists because it was 
a step towards Home Ruleand made Home Rule 
inevitable; but in the event it had the miraculous effectjof uniting 
all Unionists and all Nationalists against it, and of causing Ireland 
to rise as one man. After an enthusiastic reception in the House 
of Commons, where, let us never forget, the First Reading was 
carried by a mammoth majority, which sufficiently disqualifies 
the “popular branch of the Legislature”? as the Will of the 
People, it was contemptuously and unanimously kicked out 
without a single word being said in its favour by the 3000 
delegates comprising the Nationalist Convention in Dublin 
on May 21. It must, however, in fairness be admitted that 
although Mr. Birrell was responsible for an impossible measure, 
he was not responsible for this fiasco, because the triumvirate 
who bungle the affairs of the Nationalist Party, Messrs. Red- 
mond, Dillon, and O’Connor, were privy to the provisions of the 
Bill, and misled the Irish Secretary into believing that they could 
persuade their followers to accept it as an instalment of the 
“larger policy.” The storm came as a complete surprise to the 
triumvirate, who had been gradually getting out of touch with 
Irish public opinion, and in order to save their own bacon they 
were compelled publicly to repudiate Mr. Birrell and to lead the 
revolt of their own followers against their own Bill; and recent 
developments in Ireland indicate that they suffered as much from 
this episode as their unhappy but forgiving dupe, who is 
endeavouring to help his Nationalist confederates out of a very 
tight place by winking at cattle-driving and by introducing one 
of the most iniquitous measures ever presented to Parlia- 
ment—viz., the Evicted Tenants Bill, which in the words of 
Lord Atkinson would enable two of the three Irish Estates 
Commissioners (who on their own showing are utterly untrust- 
worthy) to take any land they liked, at any place they liked, in 
any quantity they liked, and at any price they liked, in order to 
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make room for some “wounded soldier of the land war” who 
was evicted twenty years ago for refusing to pay his rent, at the 
dictation of Mr. Dillon or Mr. O’Brien. 


The influence of the Irish farce on the fortunes of the present 
Session was considerable, because when Mr. Birrell found 
himself compelled to withdraw the fatuous Bill, 
which was to have been the piece de résistance 
of the legislative menu, there was no other 
measure ready to take its place—hence the inordinate waste of 
time consumed by Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill, which in spite of the 
good offices of leading Unionist newspapers, which have taken 
almost as much trouble in assisting Mr. Haldane to bamboozle the 
country regarding his phantom Territorial Army as they have in 
helping Sir John Fisher to glorify his bogus Home Fleet, is now 
generally recognised as a gigantic sham. If words stood for 
deeds, Mr. Haldane would be the first War Minister of this or 
of any other country. He has deluged the public with unexcep- 
tionable speeches, but under cover of perorations on “the 
nation in arms,” he has deliberately diminished the only 
efficient portion of the British Army; and while affecting to 
combine efficiency with economy, he has embarked on a policy 
involving both extravagance and inefficiency. That expert 
instructors of the public on naval and military affairs should 
lend themselves to deluding the public as to the present 
régime at the Admiralty and the War Office is even more 
amazing than the achievements of Mr. Haldane or the intrigues 
of Sir John Fisher. After all, Mr. Haldane, though an ex- 
ceedingly clever lawyer and an accomplished German philo- 
sopher, is totally ignorant of military affairs, which are not 
to be learnt either in a day or in a year. Sir John Fisher, 
for reasons which will doubtless be in due time revealed, has, 
since the advent of a cheese-paring Cobdenite Cabinet to 
power, laid himself out to anticipate the wishes of politicians 
who dislike bloated armaments by suggesting perilous economies 
which can only be defended in Parliament by what Mr, 
Edmund Robertson would call “absolute lies.” But how Mr, 
Haldane and Sir John Fisher succeed in persuading able 
men who know their subject to tell the public that black is 
white and white is black is one of the mysteries of modern 
journalism. This “nobbling” of the Press on questions of 
national defence has greatly injured the prestige of the “ fourth 
estate,” though it has immensely increased the influence and 
popularity of independent journals like the Standard and the 
Spectator, which have steadily declined the sinister suggestions 
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of the semi-official Press Bureaus of Whitehall and Pall Mall, and 
have loyally devoted themselves to exposing military and naval 
shams. Their championship of the Channel Fleet, which was 
reduced from sixty-seven vessels under Admiral Wilson to 
twenty-one under Lord Charles Beresford, owing to Sir John 
Fisher’s unworthy jealousy of a great and popular sailor, is begin- 
ning to tell, as under the pressure of public opinion the Admiralty 
have been compelled to augment the Channel Fleet. Sir John 
Fisher’s journalistic jackals are now in the predicament of being 
compelled to defend what they previously denounced. It is 
only the beginning of their humiliation. Nor is it pleasant for 
Parliamentarians to realise, as many of them do now realise, 
that there was no necessity whatsoever for the Legislature to waste 
its days and nights in discussing Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill, because 
the changes effected by that Bill in its final form could have 
been effected by a stroke of the War Minister’s pen without any 
legislation. 


By the end of July, when any properly conducted Parliament 
which had sat since February should have adjourned, the con- 
gestion of undigested legislation had become 
so serious that the Premier was compelled to 
announce a second “slaughter of the innocents” 
(July 26), and to issue a revised programme. Among the Bills 
which Ministerial Micawbers still declared must pass before 
the prorogation at the end of August were the Army Bill, 
which, as we have said, need never have been introduced, the 
four Land Bills—viz., the Evicted Tenants (Ireland), Small Land- 
holders, and Land Values (Scotland), Small Holdings and Allot- 
ment(Englanc )—Criminal Appeal andthe Qualification of Women 
(County and Boroughs Council), besides many other good, bad, 
and indifferent measures. Of these, the most important is 
the Criminal Appeal Bill, which practically abolishes trial by 
jury in capital cases by giving an unlimited right of appeal. 
Bench and Bar are keenly divided as to this innovation, but 
though highly contentious it is not a Party measure, being sup- 
ported by many Conservatives. The same may be said of the 
Bill to enable women to sit on County Councils and Borough 
Councils, which is scarcely contentious. Both measures have 
become law without any serious difficulty, although at one 
moment the opposition of Lord James of Hereford and Lord 
Halsbury threatened to wreck the Qualification of Women Bill, 
Another important measure which has likewise become law is 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which, though opposed by 
a minority of Unionist Members of Parliament, was carried 
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by a preponderance of Unionist Peers in the teeth of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the bench of Bishops. These 
are the most remarkable results of a laborious Session. They 
are not Party measures, and no Party capital can be made 
out of them. If they owe their introduction to the Govern- 
ment, they owe their success to the House of Lords, which could 
have rejected all three without running the slightest risk of 
incurring unpopularity. In a vain effort to carry the more 
polemical part of his programme, it is no exaggeration to say that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman scandalously violated the liber- 
ties of the House of Commons by an unwarrantable extension 
of the work of Grand Committees, whose proceedings being 
practically unreported and unknown, are conducted without 
that wholesome sense of responsibility which is, according to the 
text-books, the breath of Parliamentary life ; by an unprecedented 
and indecent abuse of the “gag” and “ guillotine,” which were 
applied without scruple or shame, and prevented half the legisla- 
tion passed from being discussed ; and by a series of all-night 
sittings, which physically exhausted the House besides destroying 
its efficiency and wearing out its temper. At the close of the 
Session many members were only fit for “rest cures "—always 
excepting the Prime Minister, who had borne the strain wonder- 
fully well owing to the simple device of leaving his colleagues, his 
followers, and his opponents*to sit up while he went comfortably 
home to bed. It is said that he did not attend a single all-night 
sitting. Is this “cricket” ? 


MINISTERS can scarcely congratulate themselves on the result of 
this ordeal. It is a case of much cry and very little wool. The 
Land Bills proved to be the pivot of the plot, 
which was no doubt a very pretty plot, but the 
best-laid schemes of mice and men and Mandarins 
“gang agley.”’ These measures were designed to manceuvre the 
House of Lords as a House of Landlords into an unfavourable 
position, in which they might be held up to popular execration as 
selfishly keeping the land from the people and the people from 
the land, on which a beneficent Government (including altruistic 
landowners like Lord Portsmouth) sought to plant them. The 
Scotch, the Irish, and the English democracies were to be simul- 
taneously aroused against their “hereditary enemies.” We do 
not deny that it might be possible for a determined statesman of 
real constructive capacity to devise and present the Peers with an 
agrarian policy which it would be almost impossible for them as 
landlords to accept, and dangerous for them as legislators to 
reject. But, fortunately for them, the present Government is 
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alike destitute of determination and constructive capacity. The 
Premier has been compared to Mr. Snodgrass by Lord Rosebery, 
who has sat in the same Cabinet with him. He is a second- 
class Parliamentary tactician, about as capable of thinking out a 
policy as of putting his foot down and keeping it there. As it was, 
our incoherent Cabinet confused the agrarian issue by pro- 
ducing three different Bills founded on three different principles, 
applying to three different portions of the United Kingdom. One 
may be right, but two must be wrong. The Radical Party will 
be wholly unable to persuade the country that it is at once 
statesmanlike to develop peasant proprietorship in Ireland, dual 
ownership in Scotland, and County Council tenancies in England 
under which the land can never belong to the people. This 
confusion has simply played into the hands of the House of 
Landlords, and has made them masters of the situation; and it 
must be admitted that they have completely outplayed their 
opponents in “ the game of football,” as it was jauntily described 
by Mr. Lloyd-George. Ministers are in a shocking temper, the 
Prime Minister is making an exhibition of himself, and there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth among the rank and file. The 
Lords selected the least unworkable and objectionable of the 
three measures, the English Small Holdings and Allotments Bill, 
and have accepted it substantially as it stands, with a valuable 
amendment enabling County Councils to create freeholds as 
well as leaseholds. The Irish Evicted Tenants Bill, which, as has 
been suggested, is the fruit of an unholy compact with the Irish 
Nationalists, originally entered upon, we regret to say, though in 
a less offensive form, by the late Government, is partly intended 
to bolster up Parliamentary Nationalism against Sinn Fein, and 
partly to precipitate universal compulsory purchase at “ prairie 
values,” to the ruin of the remaining landlords, “the English 
garrison,” and the destruction of the present voluntary system. 
The Lords have accepted this measure with certain amendments 
restricting the absolute powers conferred upon Mr. Bailey and 
his fellow Commissioners, who, on their past record and their 
own showing, are irresponsible and incapable, safeguarding the 
interests of bona-fide “planters” against arbitrary expropriation, 
and limiting the number of compulsory reinstatements to 2000. 


AT the time of writing the Scotch Small Landholders Bill is 
already an ingredient in the process of “filling up the cup,” 
Liberal which previously contained only two rather stale 
items, viz., the Birrelligious Education Bill and 
the Plural Voting Bill of last year, but is expected 
to be augmented by the Scotch Land Values Bill, which was sent 
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to the Lords only forty-eight hours before the prorogation. 
Unfortunately for the Liberal crusade against the Peers, 
the principal Scotch Bill was not killed by the wicked Tories, 
but by the Liberal ex-Premier, It never survived Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech (August 13), which is generally regarded as the 
most damaging piece of destructive criticism of the present 
Session. Nor should it be forgotten that the leader of the oppo- 
sition to this measure in the House of Commons was another 
distinguished Scottish Liberal, Mr. Munro-Ferguson (who has 
promised to explain its unworkable provisions in the next number 
of the National Review), in which a third Scotch Liberal, Sir 
Edward Tennant, joined, or that many Highland Radicals approve 
the proposal of the Lords to confine the “crofter provisions” to 
the crofter counties. It will be interesting to see what success 
attends the hysterical attempts advertised for the autumn 
to set the heather on fire in Scotland. Our northern neighbours 
pass for being a shrewd people, and as a preliminary to a suc- 
cessful agitation some attempt must be made to answer Lord 
Rosebery’s speech, In the House of Commons the Bill was 
handicapped by the clumsy advocacy of the Scotch Secretary, 
Captain Sinclair, who is hardly more brilliant in politics than he 
was in the Army, and who owes his seat in the Cabinet exclu- 
sively to having been Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s private 
secretary. There are no jobbers like self-righteous Radicals. In 
Committee, where the Bill was fought with uncommon ability by 
the Unionists, Captain Sinclair cut a pitiful figure, as also when 
it came before the whole House, and his colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench were continually compelled to cover his confusion. But 
in the Lords it enjoyed the advantage of being introduced by the 
Lord Chancellor, who has spent his life in making the worse 
appear the better cause, and who madeas good a case as possible 
for an indefensible Bill. He pointed out that according to the 
last census the population of Scotland had increased by nearly 
half a million in ten years, while the rural population had 
declined by 42,000, and he dwelt eloquently, if irrelevantly, on 
urban overcrowding, appealing to “all lovers of their country to 
use all their vigour and diligence with all lawful means in their 
power to better the state of things described.” No one disputes 
the gravity of the disease either in Scotland or in England, which 
is primarily due to the policy of unrestricted free imports, because 
although in Protectionist countries there has been some migration 
to the towns, there has been nothing comparable to the appalling 
depletion which is ruining rural England and Scotland. The Minis- 
terial remedy is simply derisory, viz., to create small holdings with 
security of tenure, while doing nothing to make them profitable. 
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THE Lord Chancellor explained that in order to crofterise Scotland 
two authorities would be created—viz., an Agricultural Commis- 
Lord sion and a Land Court to fix fair rents, and he 
Resabery's urged that the success of the Crofters Act of 1886 
ante justified its extension to the rest of Scotland, 
and he appealed to the Peers “ not to be deluded 
by the clamour of the Press or by the artificial or organised 
opposition of the more vocal classes in Scotland, into the belief 
that this Bill was not really desired in Scotland.” After an inci- 
sive speech from Lord Balfourof Burleigh, Lord Roseberydeclared 
that although he had not yet voted against any Ministerial measure, 
he must vote against the Scottish Bill because he was going to 
vote for the English Bill, and he could not stultify himself by 
supporting both. The Lords were suspect as landlords, but 
this was not in essence a landlords’ question at all. It was 
a matter of high Imperial necessity and of intense municipal 
stress. In whose interest was this legislation produced, the 
English or Scottish democracy ? On the second reading of this 
interesting measure, which was “ by far the most amazing ever 
presented by a responsible Government to Parliament, Captain 
Sinclair (the Minister in charge) went out of his way to declare that 
he was in no way responsible for the English Small Holders Bill.” 
Mr. Harcourt presumably returned the compliment with much 
more gusto and zest, disclaiming all responsibility for the Scottish 
Bill. The speaker sympathised more with Mr. Harcourt than with 
Captain Sinclair; but “what an extraordinary ideaof Ministerial re- 
sponsibility we have come to, when these two gentlemen, each with 
his Bill under his arm, totally different in principle and precept, 
come down and adjure us in the name of the Democracy to pass 
his Bill and no other, and say that each is not responsible for the 
other.” On which leg did the Government mean to stand, on their 
English leg or their Scottish leg? The ostensible object of the 
Sinclair Billwas to plant or replant a raceof yeomen in the country, 
and to prevent their migration to the cities. But how, asked 
Lord Rosebery, could that object be effected by such a 
measure? If they wished to experimentalise in the public 
interest, let them do so at the expense of the State and not at 
the expense of the landlord. They were suddenly invited to 
establish fair rents and fixity of tenure. How many years of 
investigation occurred before Mr. Gladstone, ardent reformer as 
he was, “embodied fair rent and fixity of tenure in the Bills 
relating to Ireland”? It was more than a quarter of a century 
after the Devon Commission of 1845 before Mr. Gladstone could 
be induced to proceed any further. But the Secretary for 
Scotland, without any considerable knowledge of the subject, 
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had rushed into legislation. “The danger of an old manina 
hurry is nothing to the danger of a young man in a hurry.” 
Nor was there any visible or audible demand for this measure, 
because at every non-political meeting, agricultural or otherwise, 
which had criticised it, an almost unanimous protest had been 
registered, while sixteen members out of twenty-two constituting 
the Commission sent by Captain Sinclair to Denmark pro- 
tested against its provisions. The Bill was essentially vicious. 
He could not imagine any responsible Minister who knows what 
a crofter is or what a croft is deliberately proposing to extend 
that system to the Lowlands. “What you are attempting to do 
by introducing the crofting system is to supersede the highest 
farming known to Great Britain, and perhaps to the world, by 
the most backward system in these lands.” That was the remedy 
advocated by the Lord Chancellor “in order that the people of 
Glasgow may live fewer in a room than they do now.” It was 
no real attempt to deal with the land question in Scotland, or to 
diminish the evils of overcrowding in urban areas, It was 
simply another instance of the instalment system proclaimed by 
the Prime Minister at Stirling in September 1905, which had 
been followed with such disastrous results. “ That instalment 
system in Ireland has worked in this way. The Government have 
proffered a loaf to Ireland and they have received a stone, hurled 
with some violence and precision in return. There seems to me 
to be a deliberate attempt—I cannot in any way explain the 
genesis of the Bill—to introduce the Irish system of instalments 
into Scotland.” With much vigour and earnestness Lord 
Rosebery examined and denounced and derided the methods 
and machinery of a Bill which would practically make another 
Ireland of Scotland, winding up with the declaration that 
nothing would induce him “to be a party in any way, direct or 
indirect, to the introduction into the healthy body-politic of 
Scotland of the poisonous bacillus of the Irish agrarian 
system.” 


LORD ROSEBERY’S speech deservedly made a great impression both 
inside and outside Parliament, and exercised a decisive influence 
on the fortunes of the unfortunate Sinclair 
Bill. It encouraged Lord Lansdowne to make 
the sensible suggestion that its Second Reading 
should be postponed until the English Bill had 
been introduced and the House was in a position to consider 
the Ministerial Land policy as a whole—a proposal which was 
carried against the Government by a majority of 162 votes to 39, 
after which the Peersturned their attention to the Evicted Tenants 
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Bill, which, as we have said, they dealt with neither in a destructive 
nor an obstructive spirit. Indeed, if there isa criticism to be made 
on the action of the Peers during the last few weeks, it is that 
they have been too complaisant, as they might very reasonably 
have refused to oblige a Government which is simply seeking a 
pretext for picking a quarrel with them by refusing to consider a 
mass of undigested measures, which, as Lord Lansdowne com- 
plained, were “hurled” at their heads at the fag end of the 
Session. On August 21, after the other Bills had been dealt 
with, the Leader of the Opposition announced that he would 
agree to take the Second Reading of the Scotch Bill on the 
understanding that the clauses setting up a Land Court in Scot- 
land on the Irish model would be rejected and replaced by pro- 
visions corresponding closely with those of the English Bill, but 
he proposed to preserve the clauses amending the Crofters Acts. 
Lord Ripon, on behalf of the Government, expressed his satis- 
faction with this statement, and promised to put down the Bill 
for the next day as proposed, or even earlier, “in the hope that 
the Second Reading might be taken at once without further 
discussion.” Buta few hours later, after a meeting of the in- 
coherent Cabinet, Lord Ripon made the stultifying announce- 
ment that the Bill would be withdrawn. The Premier had 
decided to improve the occasion by making another cheap 
demonstration against the House of Lords in furtherance 
of his exploded crusade, and accordingly on August 23 he 
got up “a scene,” during which he was mercilessly scored 
off by Mr. Balfour, and heavily sat upon by the Speaker, 
after making himself supremely ridiculous. The proposal of 
the Lords to restrict the Scotch Bill to the Highlands and to 
extend the English Bill to the Lowlands, was “‘a cynical disregard 
of the wishes and wants of the people of Scotland,” &c. &c., and 
the Second Reading (to which Lord Ripon had agreed) “on these 
terms appeared to us to be an utter and absolute farce ”—pleasant 
for Lord Ripon. The question was forced upon them, “ Who 
was to control the legislation with regard to the vital interests of 
the people of Scotland? Is it those who are authorised by the 
people of Scotland to speak for them, or is it noble Lords in 
another place, and a small section of those who sympathise with 
noble Lords?” They abandoned the Bill with much regret. Its 
provisions would be reintroduced at an early date, ic, next 
Session, and would be passed “in as speedy a manner as possible, 
and then we shall invite the other House either honestly to reject 
those provisions, or to pass the Bill with reasonable amendments 
consistent with the main purpose and principles of the Bill.” 
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Mr. BALFour retorted in his happiest vein, that under the guise 
of answering a question, the Premier had “ pronounced a mani- 
“ Tactics.” festo” terminating with the suggestion that the 

other House “ was not acting honestly.” Though 
this was neither a convenient nor a decorous manner to treat 
‘‘another place,” he did not suppose that its members would take 
umbrage ‘“‘at anything which falls from the right hon. gentle- 
man.” What the Lords had done was simply to offer the Govern- 
ment, and what was much more important, the people of Scotland, 
in the first place as regards that part of Scotland where the 
conditions did not differ in any sense whatever from English 
conditions, the measure of reform which the Government thought 
suitable for England, while as regards that part of Scotland where 
the conditions were totally different, they had offered to passa 
Bill amending the existing Crofters Act, which so far as it goes 
“meets with general acceptance from every member of this 
House who represents a crofting constituency.” The Premier 
had made it palpable that he had not the slightest desire either 
to carry out the wishes of the crofter members or to give other 
portions of Scotland the benefit of the Small Holders Bill, but 
simply to pick a quarrel with theother House. ‘‘ On that point,” 
Mr. Balfour caustically observed, “I can only say I cannot ima- 
gine he could have chosen a worse subject.” Mr. Balfour was 
followed by a Radical crofter, Mr. Morton, who inquired, ‘ May 
I ask who authorised Lord Crewe to say that those who were 
entitled to speak for northern crofter counties concurred in the 
withdrawal of the crofters portions of the Bill?” upon which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman completely lost his head, and 
“gave away the show” by declaring that he had received 
abundant assurances “that the crofter members submitted 
themselves loyally to what they considered the best policy 
and tactics,” a fatal admission which gave unbounded delight 
to the Opposition, as revealing that the withdrawal of the 
Scotch Bill was merely a move in the campaign against 
the House of Lords. An angry scene only terminated on 
the intervention of the Speaker, who severely observed, “The 
whole of this discussion is very irregular,” adding that the best 
way “to bring it to an end would be to introduce as little con- 
tentious matter as possible,” which elicited an awkward apology 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who pretended that he 
had only meant to say that the crofter communities were “not 
desirous of receiving any advantage for themselves at the cost of 
the rest of their countrymen”—an obvious after-thought which 
imposed on no one except the Westminster Gazette. Such episodes 
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are hardly edifying, nor do they tend to raise the prestige of 
Parliamentary Government, which is at a singularly low ebb after 
two sessions of the “record majority.” Happily, what the 
Commons have lost the Peers have gained, so we have no 
reason to complain. 


AFTER successfully overcoming the strenuous opposition of the 
handful of Conservative stalwarts who fought it at every stage in 
oe the House of Commons, the second reading of 
Sal dace the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was carried in 
Wife’s Sister ane 
Bill. the House of Lords by a majority of 32 (111 to 79). 
A time-honoured controversy, in which the 
pros and cons have been set forth ad nauseam during the last 
thirty years, is thus finally set at rest, as this measure has since 
passed through all its stages in the Upper House. The legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is not an innovation 
which particularly appeals to us, nor is there any evidence that it 
is demanded by any considerable body of public opinion. Its 
partisans are more noisy than numerous—the one strong argument 
in its favour being that such marriages are lawful in many British 
Colonies. The present Bill, which was originally introduced as 
a private member’s Bill, and was subsequently adopted by our 


hugger-mugger Government owing to the miscarriage of its 
own progeny, is admittedly ill-constructed. As the Times points 
out, it destroys a logical marriage code by an entirely illogical 
innovation, and Lord Rayleigh pertinently inquires: “On what 
principle can a man be allowed to marry his deceased wife’s sister 
and precluded from marrying her niece? And why should not 
a woman be allowed to marry her deceased husband’s brother ? ”’ 


THE Unionist Party have done remarkably well in both Houses 
during the past Session. In particular the Peers have distin- 
The Unionist guished themselves in an exceptionally delicate 
Citien situation, among the most conspicuous features 

of the debates in the Upper House being the 
speaking of Lord Robertson, whose complete mastery of his 
subjects and attractive oratory have made a lasting impression, 
He will count for a good dealin our Party. In the Commons 
Mr. Balfour has wielded his rapier with all his accustomed skill, 
and has had no difficulty in “ pinking” the Premier whenever he 
pleased. Several of his colleagues on the Front Bench have done 
well, but few have materially increased their reputations except 
Mr. Bonar Law, who, though speaking too infrequently, has 
always excelled in exposition. His attack on the corrupt Chinese 
labour compact between the pro-Boers and Boers during the 
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debate on the Transvaal loan was peculiarly effective. Mr. 
Cochrane is another Front Bencher who has “come on.” The 
Session has, speaking generally, been “an Inkerman,” or soldiers’ 
battle, in which the thirty Unionist members who seem to do 
practically all the work of the Opposition have covered them- 
selves with glory. The fight on the Grand Committee against 
the Scotch Land Bill will not scon be forgotten. It knocked the 
bottom out of a measure to which Lord Rosebery gave the coup 
de grace. It must be admitted, however, that outside Parliament 
—and our future depends on our position in the country, because 
Parliamentary debates never affect votes—the outlook is some- 
what discouraging. There has, it is true, been a good by-election 
at Bury St. Edmunds, where Mr. Walter Guinness has doubled 
the Unionist majority ; but, on the other hand, in North-West 
Staffordshire the Labour-Liberal nominee was returned by a 
larger majority than at the débdcle last year. An interesting cor- 
respondence in the Morning Post, revealing the profound discon- 
tent of the Unionist Party, is perhaps the healthiest factor in a 
situation of which the least satisfactory feature is the continued 
ambiguity of Mr. Balfour, who on the third reading of the English 
Land Bill delivered a speech the “unbending Cobdenism 
of which” was described by the Sfectator as “somewhat too 
strong for us.” Then, again, Mr. Balfour seems, though the 
episode is still shrouded in mystery, to have interfered unwar- 
rantably in preventing the Unionist Party in Norwood, who are 
Tariff Reformers to a man, from choosing a Tariff Reform can- 
didate to replace Mr. G. S. Bowles, a pronounced Free Fooder 
and son of Mr. T. Bowles. Mr. Balfour’s action in preventing 
constituencies from choosing candidates in sympathy with “the 
first constructive work of the Unionist Party ” should disillusion 
Parliamentary Tariff Reformers of the open-your-mouth-and- 
shut-your-eyes persuasion. 


THE new Australian Tariff, combining the principle of Protection 
for local industries with Imperial Preference, has provoked 
amusing and amazing articles in the Cobdenite 
Press. While hounding on the Home Govern- 
ment to refuse the smallest concession even upon existing taxation 
to Australia, these Scribes and Pharisees seek to dictate the fiscal 
policy of Australia, The new Tariff gives us a substantial prefer- 
ence over the foreigner, which is as much as we can expect and 
more than some of us deserve. Our opponents have never at- 
tempted to understand the policy of Preference, which means 
that every member of the British Empire is to retain its fiscal 
independence, whether it be Free Trade cr Protectionist, while 
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embodying, so far as practicable, the principle of treating every 
other member better than the foreigner and the outsider, by 
admitting its goods on more favourable terms. This is what the 
Australians propose to do. Considering the ridicule and con- 
tempt heaped upon Mr. Deakin’s suggestions by so-called Imperial 
statesmen at the Imperial Conference, that the Australian Govern- 
ment should propose any concession to the Mother Country is 
remarkable. It is an earnest of their enthusiasm for the Empire 
and of their confidence in the ultimate triumph of Preference in 
Great Britain. While on this subject we would call our readers’ 
attention to a useful sixpenny pamphlet issued by the Planet 
entitled “The Great Preference Debate,” giving the principal 
speeches made on both sides at the Imperial Conference. , 4 , 
In the closing hours of the Session Lord Elgin (Colonial Secretary 
announced a paper reorganisation of the Colonial Office, which may 
mean much or little, and the creation of the Imperial Secretariat 
demanded by the Imperial Conference (with Mr. Just as the first 
Secretary), which unfortunately remains a part of the Colonial 
Office. In the Commons Mr. Runciman made the welcome 
announcement that the Government had decided to construct 
the,Northern Nigerian Railway so long advocated by Sir Frederick 
Lugard, tapping a great cotton-growing area, at an estimated cost 
of one and a quarter million pounds—a piece of Protection for 
which Free Trade Lancashire is duly grateful. , , , The rumour 
that the Imperial Defence Committee, which has been on the 
whole a great disappointment to the public, who were encou- 
raged to believe on its inception that it would fulfil the functions 
of an Imperial General Staff, would be dissolved on the appoint- 
ment of its first Secretary, Sir George Clarke, to the Governor- 
ship of Bombay, has been disposed of by the announcement of 
Captain Oitley’s appointment as Sir George Clarke’s successor. 
He is believed to bea suitable man for the post, but the politicians 
will effectually prevent the Imperial Defence Committee from 
being either Imperial or defensive. , , , Russia and Japan have 
composed their outstanding differences in a comprehensive 
Agreement calculated to perpetuate peace in the Far East. 
After strange vicissitudes, Korea has been finally incorporated 
in the Japanese Empire. , , , The sad news of the death of 
Miss Mary Coleridge will come as a blow to readers of her re- 
markable novels, and to the many friends to whom she was 
endeared by her delightful character, 
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IN a society composed of men interested in the problems 
of foreign politics, when conflicting and irreconcilable inter- 
national interests and ambitions are discussed, some will 
be sure to remember many rumours of war not followed 
by the outbreak of hostilities. Such persons invariably 
forget the armed conflicts that have been averted by states- 
men who looked facts in the face, and who by courage and 
precaution succeeded in preserving peace. They never recol- 
lect the wars that have been rendered inevitable by the ego- 
tistical vanity and lack of foresight on the part of a threatened 
nation, and dismiss from their memory the appalling conse- 
quences which followed. They persistently ignore that a well- 
understood determination on the part of a country not to shrink 
from an appeal to what Bismarck used to call ‘ the iron dice ” 
is the surest mode of bringing its adversaries to reason. When 
it is known that a nation will not hesitate, if necessary, to go to 
war, the policy of other countries is determined by that know- 
ledge. An undue fear of war, on the contrary, often makes 
that calamity inevitable. The case of Belgium after 1830 and 
the Crimean War are instances in point. It cannot be doubted 
that if Lord Palmerston had shown less courage in resisting 
the insinuations of Talleyrand, and agreed to even small rectifi- 
cations of the North-West frontier of France at the expense of 
Belgium, a European war of the first magnitude would have 
ultimately been the result. On the other hand, it was the 
belief entertained by the Emperor Nicholas that the sordid 
creed of Manchester had been definitely adopted by this nation, 
and that Lord Aberdeen and some of his leading colleagues 
would not allow England to draw her sword, which caused 
him in 1853 to persevere in his fatal policy. The notorious 
pusillanimity of certain ministers in the Aberdeen Government 
further complicated matters, roused the old warlike spirit 
of the nation, and caused England, in the words of Lord 
Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary, to “ drift into war.” Public 
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men who in 1853 perceived the coming danger and uttered 
words of warning. were looked upon as alarmists and firebrands, 
just as at the present moment those who call attention to the 
altering conditions of sea-power, caused by the development of 
German and American navies, are looked upon by placid and 
short-sighted people in this country as mischievous pro- 
moters of strife, In reality they are steadily working in the 
cause of peace. 

After the fall of Napoleon it was fondly hoped that some 
international arrangement might be arrived at which would 
render wars in Europe rare or even impossible. With that 
view representatives of various Powers met to direct inter- 
national affairs. Congresses were held at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Carlsbad, Troppau, Laibach and Verona. The last merits close 
attention, When it was summoned Metternich observed that 
it was likely to be a great landmark in history. In reality it 
was a splendid failure. It was convoked to rivet the unity of 
the Powers. It resulted in their permanent division. The re- 
sponsibility for its failure rests mainly on the Emperor Alex- 
ander, Mathieu de Montmorency (French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs), Chateaubriand, and Canning, who all held different 
views with uncompromising rigidity. The Congress broke up 
on December 14, 1822, It was followed by the French inva- 
sion of Spain, and the policy of Canning then inaugurated the 
dissolution of the Spanish Colonial Empire and suggested the 
Monroe doctrine. Few will contend that Canning justly ap- 
preciated the situation. The nations which that unsound but 
brilliant statesman called into existence in the New World have 
not redressed the balance of the Old. 

The policy of Congresses for directing European affairs 
depended for its permanent success on the condition that one 
at least of the great Powers was without temptation to acquire 
European territory. England alone was in this position. She 
occupies it still; and might use it at the present moment 
with credit to herself and advantage to mankind, Her official 
guides, however, both recent and actual, have been blind to her 
moral obligations. They have expended energy in formulating 
shadowy schemes of philanthropy for the Hague Conference. 
They could by a vigorous policy have ended a state of things 
in Macedonia which is a disgrace to the whole of Europe. 
The burnt and desolated villages to the south of Kastoria, the 
systematic extermination of the Slav element in that region by 
isolated murder and organised massacre by bands of Greeks, 
illustrate the mockery of those reforms introduced with a 
loud flourish of trumpets three or four years ago, and which 
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certain European statesmen still regard with self-complacent 
satisfaction. 

After the settlement at Vienna in 1815 every nation except 
England desired some territorial aggrandisement in Europe, 
France was continually looking with a wistful eye at the Low 
Countries and at German lands on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Prussia naturally desired to possess territory which would con- 
solidate and knit together disjointed portions of her Monarchy ; 
Russia sought to increase her preponderance in South-Eastern 
Europe, and contemplated the annexation of the Danubian 
Principalities. Even Austria, who had most interest in main- 
taining the condition of things established in Vienna, was always 
wishing to extend her influence in Italy andin Germany. When, 
owing to the policy of Canning, especially at Verona, the guiding 
power of England in Europe was seriously modified, and when 
some forty years later, in consequence of the narrow teach- 
ing of the Manchester School, she withdrew almost entirely 
from Continental affairs, material force became the exclusive 
factor in European politics. That is the condition of things at 
the present moment, and England will have to pay in money 
certainly, and perhaps in blood, for the selfish and short-sighted 
policy of abstention which, in an evil hour and under evil 
guidance, she adopted when she stood by with folded arms 
during the spoliation of Denmark, and during the Franco- 
German War of 1870 allowed high-handed wrong to be per- 
petrated without let or hindrance. The sacrifices she will have 
to make will be far more serious than easy-going people contem- 
plate if she is to maintain not merely her international position 
but even her practical independence. Her whole future de- 
pends upon the realisation of this fact by the intellect of the 
nation. It is vital that the people should be made to 
understand the situation. The lessons of the history of the 
nineteenth century regarding the terrible consequences result- 
ing from national purblindness should be inculcated in season 
and out of season. The failure of Austria in Italy ; the cir- 
cumstances which led to her defeat at Koniggratz in July 
1866; and French self-complacency on the eve of 1870 are 
three striking instances in point. 

The Congress of Vienna in 1815 created in Italy three 
States of moderate dimensions. In the north the kingdom of 
Piedmont, which extended from the slopes of the Alps to the 
banks of the Ticino, and also included the old Republic 
of Genoa ; the States of the Church occupied the centre and 
consisted of Rome and the so-called patrimony of St. Peter, 
and on the eastern side of the Apennines the Marches of 
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Ancona and the Legations of Bologna, Ravenna, Forli and 
Ferrara, which extended the Pontifical territory to the right 
bank of the Po. In the south the old kingdom of the two 
Sicilies was reconstituted and restored to the House of Bourbon. 
Besides these three States there were three smaller ones of 
which Tuscany alone had traditions and a history. The other 
two were the Duchies of Modena and Parma, consisting of 
territories arbitrarily put together to provide compensations 
and indemnities for royal personages. The first of these was 
placed under the House of Este, the latter was given to the 
Empress Marie Louise. A Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was 
formed under the direct rule of Austria, and comprised the 
plains of Lombardy and the territory of the ancient Republic 
of Venice. 

The plenipotentiaries at Vienna were guided in their dealings 
with Italy by a desire to compensate the House of Austria for 
its services in overthrowing Napoleon, but they also aimed at 
protecting the Peninsula from French enterprise. With this 
view they placed Austria to guard the Italian side of the Alps, 
and as a consequence she endeavoured to increase her influence 
throughout all Italy, She formed special conventions with Italian 
princes, and to enable her to fulfil her task more efficiently 
she planted garrisons at Parma, at Mcdena, at Florence, and 
in the Romagna, and while protecting Italian sovereigns from 
revolution reduced them to a condition of vassalage, This 
extension of Austrian power would have caused uneasiness in 
Europe if Austria had not been considered not merely old but 
decrepit, slow both in diplomacy and in war, embarrassed in 
the meshes of narrow formulism, and enfeebled by the neces- 
sity of endeavouring to fuse divers races. From 1815 to 
1848 the whole of Italy was under absolute sovereigns, The 
restored monarch of Sardinia established ecclesiastical courts, 
restored the laws of sacrilege, abolished religious liberty and 
established a legal ecclesiastical censure on books. The 
Sovereign of Modena re-enacted the old laws against the 
Jews. The Grand Duke of Tuscany re-established the 
convents and ecclesiastical privileges. In the States of the 
Church the old civil administration was replaced by eccle- 
siastical authority. The Pope re-established the Inquisition 
and 1824 conventual houses for men and 612 for nuns,* 
Laymen were dismissed from the Civil Service and the 
Code Napoléon abolished, Vaccination and the lighting of 
the streets of Rome having been introduced by the French 


* Seignobos, Histoire tolitigue de CEurope Contemporaire, 1814-1860, 
p. 308. 
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were done away with, and the Government and administration, 
entirely composed of ecclesiastics, was mainly occupied in 
watching secret societies and hunting Freemasons. It was too 
feeble to fulfil the most elementary duties of Government, and 
was so incompetent to preserve order that brigands carried on 
their work in the sight of the Vatican and in the very suburbs 
of Rome. In Naples the King was also absolute, and showed 
his dislike for progress and enlightenment by refusing to go 
through a street which the French had constructed, and by 
stopping the excavation of Pompeii which they had inaugurated. 
This state of things profoundly wounded Italian sentiment. The 
three sovereigns of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany were Aus- 
trians, Austria exercised a predominant influence even over 
the Governments of the Pope, of Piedmont and of Naples, and 
forced a promise from the Sovereign of the last-mentioned 
kingdom not to introduce institutions dissimilar to those 
existing in Austrian territory. While the forces of absolutism 
were being thus concentrated, Italian patriots and Liberals were 
untiring in their efforts to bring about national unity and 
the expulsion of foreign rulers, At last, when in 1851 Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who had been himself a member of an 
Italian patriotic society, acquired supreme power in France, it 
became certain that an attempt would be made to modify the 
treaties of 1815 in a sense ruinous to Austrian influence in 
Italy. Purblind Austria could not realise the situation. 

In 1852 Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, the last Austrian states- 
man of virility and power, died suddenly. He did not possess 
either the abilities or the character of Count Philip Stadion, far 
the greatest adviser of the Austrian Crown since the days of 
Prince Eugene, The battle of Wagram in 1809 was, in my 
opinion, the most far reaching in importance of all Napoleon's 
victories, and brought to an end the influence of Count Philip 
Stadion on the foreign affairs of his country. From that day 
forth the statesmen of Vienna never combined firmness of 
purpose in the maintenance of order with enlightened sympathy 
for progress. Schwarzenberg, however, knew at least his own 
mind. After his death instability became the note of Austrian 
policy. This was illustrated by her fatuous conduct during the 
Crimean War, an interesting account of which Friedjung, one 
of the most instructive of contemporary historians, has just 
written, At the time of the Crimean War, if Austria had joined 
the Western Powers, and renounced her Italian policy and 
possessions, she might have secured a preponderating influence 
in the Balkans, certainly the establishment of a vassal kingdom 
of Roumania under a prince of her own choice, and perhaps 
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even the hegemony of Germany. Alliance with the Western 
Powers was favoured by Count Boul-Schauenstein, who was 
the head of the Austrian Ministry, and, although he distrusted 
England, by Count Prokesch-Osten, who had a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Near Eastern question than any other 
Continental statesman, On the other hand, an alliance with 
Russia, as was urged by Radetzky, offered also great possibilities 
in the Balkans and in Germany. No influential person at 
Vienna, however, seems to have grasped the fact that Austria 
must retire from Italy whether she joined the Western Powers 
or threw in her lot with Russia. She might have secured the 
friendship of the Italians by following the advice of Cavour, 
who suggested to her, in return for concessions in Italy, com- 
pensations on the Lower Danube, Austria, however, by her 
tergiversations and her anxiety to avoid war, either with 
Russia or with the Western Powers, lost the golden opportunity, 
and paid dearly for her want of nerve and foresight. 

A few years afterwards Napoleon III. addressed to Baron 
Hibner, the Austrian Ambassador in Paris, on January 1, 
1859, words which indicated his intention to attack Austria 
in Italy. Even then the statesmen at Vienna failed to grasp 
the situation, and in their ignorance and self-complacency 
allowed themselves to be inveigled into an inopportune war by 
astute and implacable enemies. The catastrophe which over- 
took Austria in 1859 was the result of her political timidity 
in 1854. 

The story of the war which took place in 1866 conveys a 
similar lesson. When Bismarck became the head of the 
administration in Prussia in 1862, every well-informed man 
was aware that whatever might have been the intentions of 
King William, the new minister intended to drive Austria out 
of Germany by force of arms, He himself announced on his 
acceptance of office that the question of the hegemony of 
Germany must be decided by blood and iron, A short time 
afterwards, in 1863, the Emperor Francis Joseph made a final 
attempt to reform the Germanic Confederation in an Austrian 
sense and secure preponderating influence in Germany for the 
Austrian Crown, He went to Frankfurt, assembled the Princes 
of Germany around him, and made proposals in the sense 
indicated. Bismarck steadily and vehemently opposed the 
Austrian scheme, The Emperor Francis Joseph and _ his 
advisers shrunk from appealing to the argument of the sword, 
and another chance of acquiring the hegemony of Germany 
was lost to the ancient House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, Instead 
of looking the situation in the face the Austrian statesmen 
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sought the friendship of Prussia, helped that power to tear 
away the Danish Duchies from the Crown of Denmark, and 
were rewarded for their pains by a Prussian assault which, 
on July 3, 1866, on the field of K6éniggratz, gave what may 
prove a deadly blow to the Austrian Empire. 

It is not necessary that I should repeat the story of 1870. 
I have alluded to it over and over again in the pages of this 
Review. The situation was clear. Prussia had founded the 
North German Confederation in 1866, and then aimed at 
extending her influence over those German States not com- 
prised in that Confederation, Prussia, moreover, desired to 
consolidate her power in Europe, to accomplish this it was 
necessary to overthrow France. Prussian statesmen and men 
of war who set themselves to accomplish this task found their 
work made easy by the fact that France and Frenchmen 
failed to grasp the situation, 

Englishmen should bear in mind the lessons to be derived 
from these examples of carelessness and_ self-complacency. 
Treitschke, who more than any other man has formed the 
present German mind, told his countrymen in the plainest 
language possible that, having defeated France and Austria, they 
should devote all their energies to the destruction of English 
power. I feel confident that no one acquainted with Germany will 
say that the Germans have not laid this teaching deeply to heart. 
Few are more impressed than I am with the high and masculine 
character of the German people. They desire to restore com- 
pletely theirold Empire, and toacquirefor itthoseterritories which 
were formerly a part of the Holy Roman Empire. The whole 
country is determined upon naval expansion and on acquiring 
the sovereignty of the North Sea. England cannot possibly 
consent to this without an abdication of her independence, 
The loss of sea-power means to England the loss of her 
life. Let her ponder upon that truth. It is the duty of all 
enlightened Englishmen to leave no stone unturned to save the 
world such a calamity as war between England and Germany. 
This can only be averted by the people of this country making 
up their minds to take such steps as to make it impossible 
that the trident can be wrenched from the hands of England, 
and as to render any attack made upon her certain to end in 
failure. 

The Navy must not only be maintained in a state of supreme 
efficiency, and in such force as to place a successful attack 
beyond the region of possibility, but the land forces of the 
country must be reorganised on such lines as will make them 
also thoroughly efficient, and the people made to understand 
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that it is disgraceful for a nation to do its fighting by deputy. 
It is untrue, of course, to say that the British soldier is a 
mercenary. The sneers to which he was subjected during 
the Boer War chiefly by German scribblers may be passed 
over with contempt, to some extent indeed may be excused, 
seeing that sometimes they only repeated the wild and 
shameful words of English sectaries and men of faction. The 
tried British soldiers of to-day are as stout-hearted and steady 
as the heroes who formed the iron infantry of Wellington, 
and who won the unstinted admiration of so magnanimous 
and chivalrous an enemy as General Foy, who had exceptional 
means of judging of their prowess on many a field in Spain 
and on the slopes of Waterloo. However sterling the qualities 
of the British soldier may be, it cannot be denied that he 
joins the Colours either from love of military life or under 
the pressure of adverse circumstances. An army composed 
exclusively of soldiers of that description must necessarily 
be very limited, and cannot in the long run hope to stand 
against a nation in ‘arms where the rank and file is filled by 
persons of all classes and of all callings, who have become 
soldiers in obedience to the stern call of national duty. 
Besides the duties of the individual to the State, there are 
duties laid on nations. At the present moment there is a clear 
call for England to take the lead in dealing with the situation 
in Macedonia. The special obligations she incurred under the 
Treaty of Berlin, the fact, which even the most jealous of 
Continental nations must admit, that she can have no desire for 
territorial possessions in South-Eastern Europe, and above all 
her great traditions, combine in demanding that she should 
adopt and vigorously follow a courageous policy in the Balkan 
Peninsula. The question of Macedonia is a humanitarian 
question in the truest acceptation of that term. The struggle 
between rival races is carried on by armed and organised bands 
who perpetrate deeds too horrible to think of, much less 
mention. Hell itself would turn away in horror from the 
sight of the cruelties, murders, and abominations of every sort 
and kind which constantly take place. This state of things is, 
I have'reason to believe, well known to the Embassies in Con- 
stantinople and to the various Foreign Offices, but in order 
not to offend certain Governments, and maintain what is called 
the Concert of Europe, it is assiduously concealed from the 
European public. The various Governments look on with 
cynical indifference, and some afford a painful exhibition of 
ill-concealed cowardice. England might at least, by sending a 
fleet to the Pirzeus, bring the Greek Government to realise that 
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it is its duty to prevent organised bands assembling inside the 
Greek border for the purposes of murder and massacre in 
Macedonia, In afterwards developing a constructive policy, 
England, if she showed firmness of purpose and clearness of 
vision, might count on the goodwill of France and Italy, 
France will hardly be indifferent to British support in Northern 
Africa and elsewhere, Italy has ambitions in Albania, the 
realisation of which would be beneficial to the cause of civilisa- 
tion, and the true policy of England is to assist the development 
of Italian power in the Adriatic. Russia can hardly oppose a 
scheme for the amelioration of the condition of the peoples in 
the Balkans, There is nothing to be expected from Austria- 
Hungary so long as the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy 
is directed from Berlin, for the policy of Germany in Turkey 
is selfish, mercenary, and reactionary in the extreme, English 
statesmen, however, by acting in the manly and generous spirit 
of Palmerston, will gain their end, with the help of the liberal 
opinion of Europe, against all the obscurantist forces of 
despotism. Their ultimate aim in the Balkans should be the 
establishment of an autonomous Macedonia, which, with its 
splendid port on the 4“gean, would become the leading nation 
in South-Eastern Europe. The great question, however, is, 
will England, not alone as regards Macedonia, but in all inter- 
national affairs, definitely renounce the sordid, selfish, and 
superficial creed ot Cobden and return to the traditions of 
Palmerston and Chatham? On the answer she gives to this 
question her future depends. That future may be as great 
and as interesting as her past. It can hardly be more inspiring 
or more glorious. It may, however, be disastrous. It most 
certainly will be either the one or the other. There is no 
medium for England. Mr, Grattan said during the height of 
her struggle with Napoleon, that “She must either be the 
first ‘of nations or nothing.’ This is now the outlook. We 
are approaching the parting of the ways. It may be still 
some years before we reach them, but it behoves every one 
of us each in his own sphere to prepare the national mind 
for the moment when the cross-roads are reached. One of 
these roads will lead to an abyss of ruin, the other to destinies 
great beyond dreams of imagination, 
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THE FATAL DOMINANCE OF THE 
WHIGS 


THE failure of the present Government to fulfil the expectations 
of its supporters and to retain the confidence of the country 
may, in the main, be attributed to the power of the Whigs, in 
the Cabinet and in the House of Commons, The Radicals, 
pleased with having a Prime Minister after their own heart, 
and with the presence of Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. John 
Burns in the Cabinet, disregarded the strong predominant 
Whig element when the Ministry was formed, while moderate 
men expressed approval at the comprehensive character of the 
new Government. People had forgotten what Whig rule stood 
for, and now after some twenty months of this rule the average 
Liberal is quite unable to account for the growing disfavour of 
his party, and talks vaguely of the “swing of the pendulum,” 
unaware that grave dissatisfaction causes the pendulum to 
swing. 

The Whig doesn’t change. Bureaucracy, government by 
officials, by “experts,” is always his political ideal; and with 
this are a profound distrust of popular movements, a contempt 
for popular aspirations, and a rooted objection to any vital 
reform. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, Lord Elgin, and Mr, 
Herbert Gladstone, in possession of the Liberal citadel, stand 
where the Whigs stood during the nineteenth century, pur- 
suing the same policy, in chill apathy and sublime indifference 
to the needs of the people. Unimaginative, without sympathy, 
scorning enthusiasm, and hating all demonstrations of de- 
mocracy, Whig Ministers are content to remain in office 
whatever fate befalls their Party, and, not being political adven- 
turers, but men of some substance, are able to retire with dignity 
to the shades of Opposition when dispossessed. Now, Whiggery 
was all very well in the days of a restricted franchise : it could 
defy the Radical Reformers a century ago, stand coldly aloof 
from Cobden’s Anti-Corn Law League and Lord Shaftesbury’s 
factory reform propaganda in later years, and content itself 
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with administering the affairs of the circumlocution office on 
true Whig lines without fear of disturbance. Manhood 
suffrage changed this ; and Disraeli, and later Gladstone, saw 
that democracy had what its Whig rulers lacked—faith, and 
that it would respond to an appeal to the imagination. 

Both statesmen, the one with Imperialism, the other with 
the cry of justice to Ireland, carried the people with them, and 
both were bitterly assailed by the Whigs. (The Whig type of 
mind is to be found among Liberals and Conservatives alike, 
and it is easily recognisable in certain prominent men in the 
Labour Party.) Mr. Chamberlain experienced the same treat- 
ment from the Whigs in his Tariff Reform campaign, and the 
unwillingness of the people to abandon Free Trade encouraged 
the notion among Unionist Free-traders and Liberal Imperial- 
ists that the good old days of Victorian Whiggery and govern- 


ment by “ leaving things as they are” could be revived. Such , 


a notion was to ignore twenty-five years of democratic advance, 
and to forget that democracy to-day all the world over is 
impatient for things to be done, and will have its vision of the 
life to come, a fuller and better life for all people. 

The Whigs in office, despising democracy and discouraging 
all strenuous agitation for change, have succeeded in twenty 
months in discrediting the strongest Government in modern 
times, and the country only waits for a general election to 
express its want of confidence. Even the moderate men who 
looked favourably on the Ministry in its early days because of 
its Whig constituents are no longer satisfied. The stability of 
the Whig is a valuable ingredient in any Government—it 
provided ballast; but the Whiggery in the Liberal ship is 
more than ballast ; its weight is fatal to the vessel—it leaves no 
room for cargo. 

The Whig, in fact, is predominant, horribly predominant, in 
the present Parliament. In sheer brain-power and force of 
intellect Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane have no match among 
their colleagues, and in debating skill few men are their equals. 

Twenty months is a short period in political history, and yet 
in this brief time the Whig predominance has made its mark. 
Let me indicate a few tokens of this fatal influence. 

1. The increasing power of the Cabinet and the diminish- 
ing importance of the House of Commons.—The decay of 
parliamentary influence set in under Mr. Balfour’s Ministry, 
and the Whigs have taken full advantage of it to remove the 
seat of Government from the Commons to the Cabinet Council. 
The private M.P. is now a nonentity, and Ministers are less 
and less willing to account for their actions to the House of 
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Commons; while a mutual understanding between the Whig 
leaders in the Cabinet and the leaders of the Opposition ensures 
support for the Governmentshould Radicals becometroublesome, 
Now, the Liberal majority in the House of Commons mayconsent 
to government by Ministers over-riding the will of the people, 
may prefer bureaucracy to democracy—may, in short, submit 
to the Whig ascendency—but the nation, on the whole, is by no 
Means so disposed, and it will, any day, follow the politician 
with a strong open programme and some sort of view of the 
coming day rather than the man of subtle diplomacy and 
concealed plans. 

The mistake made by Mr. Balfour in belittling the House of 
Commons is being repeated by the Whigs, and the consequences 
may be anticipated. As a people we do not admire bureaucracy, 
and we love at least the semblance of democratic rule. The 
answer to the subjection of the House of Commons and the 
suppression of the private member will come from the con- 
stituencies in the form of independent labour men, for the 
country will not yet be content to shut its eyes and wait for 
any good thing which may be put in its mouth by heaven-sent 
Ministers. 

2. Mr. Asquith’s Whig Budgets have made no concession to 
the Radical advocates of a free breakfast-table, but have left the 
food of the people heavily taxed, and have insisted that old-age 
pensions shall still remain a possibility of the future. 

3. In the Government’s attitude to the Land Question the 
Whigs have proved their mastery. A Land Valuation Bill, 
promised as a first step towards a great reform of land tenure, 
has been indefinitely postponed in favour of two Small Holdings 
Bills—at the bidding of the Whigs. The Land Valuation Bill 
is absolutely necessary if land values are to be taxed as Radicals 
and municipal authorities desire, whereas an increase of small 
holdings for a select number of deserving agriculturists, though 
excellent in its way, cannot touch the economic causes of rural 
depopulation or materially improve the lot of the labourer. 
The Whigs have smothered a vigorous agitation on the Land 
Question, and left the reformers sick and disheartened by their 
Small Holdings Bills—measures which exemplify beautifully 
the “ how-not-to-do-it ” theory of our Tite Barnacle politicians. 

4. The academic discussion on the relation of the House of 
Lords to the Commons inaugurated by the Prime Minister’s 
resolution is meat and drink, to the parliamentary Whig. It 
is bound to consume an enormous amount of public time, it 
avoids a direct issue, and it promises to leave things very much 
as they are. The people no longer believe that the Government 
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is sincere in its intentions concerning the House of Lords, or 
that the veto of the Lords will be got rid of by the present 
House of Commons, The fact that no less than twenty new 
peers have been created by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
since he took office proves the hollowness of the Government’s 
outcry against the Lords, No Prime Minister in the last 
hundred years has created so many new peers in so short a 
space of time. A wall alleged to be an obstruction is not 
pulled down or weakened by adding a row of new bricks 
to it. 

5. Mr, Haldane’s Army Bill is perhaps the most striking 
accomplishment of Whig supremacy. Demands for legislation 
on education, licensing reform, registration reform, unemploy- 
ment, removal of women’s political disabilities, and shorter 
hours of labour have all been disregarded-—in spite of promises 
made by Liberals at the General Election—and the chief 
measure of the session is the Army Bill. The average man 
can make nothing of this latest Army reform, and the military 
mind regards it with coldness and contempt. The Bill does 
nothing to secure better conditions for the private soldier, to 
mitigate the discomforts of barrack life, to encourage keenness 
in the rank and file by the promise of more general promotion 
to men of marked ability. It leaves the workhouse as the 
haven of rest for the bulk of soldiers. And instead of demo- 
cratising the army of a democratic nation, Mr. Haldane falls 
back upon an appeal to county councils, bodies of respectable 
country gentlemen largely controlled by permanent officials 
—eminently bureaucratic. 

The Whigs have betrayed the Radicals on the Land Question 
and the House of Lords, and they have shown a contempt for 
national opinion in their treatment of the House of Commons, 
of finance, and of the Army. 

Of course, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane—powerful in 
Parliament, effective in debate, predominant in the Cabinet, but 
always unimaginative and unsympathetic—are quite unaware 
of the tide rising in the country against the Government, and 
by-elections leave them unmoved, 

It may be asked, Why does the Liberal Party allow itself to 
be brought to destruction by the Whigs? and the answer is 
quite simple. The Whigs have got wealth and social influence, 
and their subscriptions to the Party funds enable Radicals to 
fight elections. Returned to Parliament on the money sup- 
plied from headquarters, the private M.P. cannot help being 
docile. To break with the Whigs would be to empty the war- 
chest of the Liberal Party and to deprive the Party of some of 
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its greatest debaters. But the electors are impatient of the 
Government’s masterly inactivity, the Labour Party is raising 
its own funds, and what has happened at Jarrow and Colne 
Valley is likely to happen in many another constituency. 
The election in North-West Staffordshire is no real triumph 
for the Government, for Mr. Albert Stanley, though a Liberal, 
was first and foremost a miners’ candidate, and the Miners’ 
Federation paid his election expenses and will maintain him 
in Parliament. It is all to the good that the nation should 
prefer men who mean business and put principle before party 
to those who are content to sit in office, 


A RADICAL STALWART 
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FREE TRADE AS A SOCIALIST 
POLICY 


To be weak zs to be miserable.—MILTON, 


RELAPSING into the fit of dismal inquiry into its own condition, 
the Unionist Party reminds us of De Quincey’s phrase about 
the “self-observing valetudinarians.” They are a morbid and 
depressing type, and their method is as futile as that of some 
women novelists who describe their inner consciousness and 
call it life, The situation is no doubt serious enough, the 
more so because its conditions in reality are not perplexing but 


plain. Two apparently contradictory statements about it are 
true at once. The Opposition has been, and for some further 
period will remain, the party of all the opportunities as against 
a Government of all the opportunisms. At the same time it is 
in danger of missing these chances and perishing altogether of 
its own mere weakness. The Unionist Party, in a word, 
threatens to become the Sick Man of domestic politics— 
fortunately though it depends upon Tariff Reform, Tariff Reform 
by no means depends upon it—and it is as important as life 
and death for those who care for the purely Conservative causes 
to choose decisively between the rival physicians attempting to 
diagnose the complaint. 

The Morning Post recommends Tariff Reform and social 
reform in a mixture well shaken without committing itself to 
an actual prescription in the shape of a definite and detailed 
programme. The other Unionist organ preaching a coherent 
system of political ideas is the Spectator, and its prescription is 
precise enough, The only objection to it is that the patient, 
if induced to imbibe it, will undoubtedly die. Yet the apparent 
depth of our contemporary’s reflections and the sobriety of its 
bedside manner are persuasive with many apprehensive minds, 
Its opinions are fully and closely reasoned—if you take at the 
outset some infinitely disputable propositions for granted—and 
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they need to be thoroughly and fairly discussed. The purpose 
of this paper is to show that the course recommended by the 
Spectator is one that cannot be successfully pursued under the 
practical conditions of British politics, and cannot be seriously 
attempted without leading to the triumph of Socialism and the 
destruction of the Imperial causes. 

In Great Britain, as in Australia, Labour-Socialism has defi- 
nitely appeared as a third party. This fact at no distant date 
will either actually terminate the two-party system as hitherto 
existing or will profoundly modify its working. We are all 
agreed that the question of how Socialism is to be combated 
is the main question for both the older organisations, The 
tactics of the Independent Labour group are far abler than any 
methods yet invented by the continental collectivists. Ours is 
the country in which the forms of the constitution offer the 
least obstacles to Socialist progress. Independent Labour has 
appeared rather late in the field, but recent by-elections suggest 
that its advance may be more rapid than elsewhere ; and every 
advance means immediate leverage upon the political machine. 
This is quite unlike the position in Germany where Socialism, 
polling three million votes, is as impotent to influence legislation 
as though it polled none. Our Labour men again have all the 
Anglo-Saxon grasp of procedure which made Cromwell the 
organiser of the New Model, though a troubled dreamer and a 
man of feeling withal. They dwell equally upon the ultimate 
beauty of the millennium and the substantial value of some 
immediate instalments. They preach the earthly paradise in 
the future and more pudding now. That is a powerful method, 
and it is quite unlikely to be neutralised by telling the British 
masses that the Sccialist theory is a sort of iridescent insanity 
and that Socialist practice means plunder. Already Liberalism 
pure and simple is a minority of the nation. It failed to poll 
a majority of aggregate votes even in the heaven-sent circum. 
stances of the last General Election. Much less can it hope 
to poll a clear majority in the future. Labour henceforth 
holds the whip hand over it. That Unionists remain as yet the 
largest of the three parties is shown by the result of the last 
three by-elections. North-West Staffordshire rather complicates 
the calculation; for there a Liberal-Labour candidate won a 
sweeping victory. Every one agrees that it was a victory for 
a popular working-man candidate’s personality rather than for 
Liberal principles, Nevertheless, to be perfectly fair, let us 
divide this compound vote so as to give Liberalism two-thirds 
and Labour one-third. The calculation will then come out as 
follows : 
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Unionist Votes. Liberal Votes. Labour Votes. 


Jarrow. : . - 3930 ae 3474 — 4698 
Colne Valley : s 3229 ii 3495 ia 3648 
N.W. Staffs. F - 5047 4930 bis 2466 

I 2,204 ss 11,899 wt 10,812 


lf there is anything wrong at all in this estimate, it makes 
the purely Radical poll more, and the Socialist poll less than 
would have been the case had there been a three-cornered 
contest in North-West Staffordshire. The Unionist Party leads, 
but it is a minority like the other two; and if the three consti- 
tuences recently polled reflect the general opinion of the 
provinces, Unionists are a smaller minority of the nation than 
they have ever been before. Our position is not so bad as that 
of Moderate Liberals, who can only keep their Party in office 
by consenting to play the +é/e of the toad under the harrow. 

Nevertheless, if we glance at the figures again, it will be seen 
that the actual situation of the Unionist Party is appalling. So 
far as it stands for the principles of negative Conservatism, for 
what the present writer will venture to call obsolete Conserva- 
tism, for what is essentially an anti-popular creed, there isa 
two-thirds majority of the nation against it, This is what the 
Spectator does not face. Ifany one believes that Tariff Reform 
is the real obstacle—that in democratic constituences like 
Jarrow, Colne Valley, and North-West Staffordshire it would 
be possible to poll more than an insignificant fraction of middle- 
class votes for the rigid and frigid principles of the new indivi- 
dualism as represented by the British Constitutional Associa- 
tion—if any one believes that, it would be idle to argue with that 
person, ‘Tariff Reform connected with the general sentiment of 
Imperialism is our only asset among the working men even 
now when trade is good. It will be the trump-card when 
trade is bad. But negative Conservatism at present commands 
no considerable support whatever. There is at this moment 
no prospect—no, not the slightest—of obtaining a clear 
majority at the next General Election over Liberals, Socialists, 
and Nationalists alike. The mingled utopianism and materialism 
now preached from Labour platforms throughout the country, 
will not be arrested, let us be certain, by cries of “ No paradise, 
no pudding.” The masses will follow the gleam until they are 
made to see that a greater light shines upon a nearer horizon, 
They will continue—imitating the example of the middle classes 
and the oligarchy before them—to work for material results in 
politics, and they will vote for what Socialism offers unless the 
Imperial Party of the future is prepared to offer equally certain 
and more solid results obtained in a juster way. The critical 
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struggle of the next decade will be concerned not so much with 
immediate legislative purposes as with financial means. It will 
be impossible, for instance, for the Unionist leaders to resist the 
principle of Old Age Pensions. They will have to propose an 
alternative method of distributing and financing a national age- 
insurance fund, or they will be eliminated from practical 
politics. Let us repeat the main fact. Upon the official 
programme we have hitherto offered, there is no chance, none, 
barring miracles, of returning to power at the next General 
Election. We all know this. If we know it, let us face it in 
its full meaning. 

In one respect, the position of the Unionist Party is exception- 
ally perilous. The Spectator, like many people, including some 
excellent Tariff Reformers not otherwise agreeing with it, judges 
these things from what may be called the standpoint of County 
Conservatism. Nowthat standpointhas been obsolete since 1885. 
In that year, the Conservative Party was saved by the boroughs 
and still depends uponthem, It is absolutely vital to realise the 
importance of this fact. Noncenformity is much more formid- 
able as a rural than as an urban force. When you speak to it 
of the Empire, it continues to vote against the Church. The 
agricultural labourer is of all politicians the most inveterate 
Radical. Appeal to him about the flag, he votes against the 
farmer. Let us not forget the memorable fact that even in the 
khaki elections the Radicals polled an increased aggregate in 
“the counties.” We are speaking throughout of the real 
counties, notof the highly industrialised constituencies nominally 
ranking as rural divisions, Jarrow, Colne Valley, and North- 
West Staffordshire for instance, are all reckoned as county 
seats, though no more purely agricultural now than Bethnal 
Green, where Pepys once plucked strawberries. We very much 
need a new electoral map dividing the counties, broadly, 
into really agricultural and predominantly industrial divisions, 
When made out, however, it would show that the Radicals are 
most strongly entrenched in the genuinely rural divisions where 
Socialism is weakest. That is the one feature of the political 
situation favourable for Ministers. Upon the other hand, the 
Unionists must win back at least 150 zudustrial seats, boroughs 
and divisions, before they can come within sight of returning to 
office, But these are the very seats in which Socialism is 
carving out its own position as a third power, and drawing 
votes from both sides, and almost equally from the Radical and 
the Tory masses, This cuts down by one-half, as matters now 
stand, the chance of winning back by the swing of the pen- 
dukum in the old way, a sufficient aumber of the borough seats 
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and manufacturing and mining divisions held by the Unionist 
Party in 1895 and rgoo. It is important, supremely impor- 
tant, to win as many as possible of the purely agricultural 
divisions, I am not contesting that. But it is a separate 
question. The master problem is, how to win back the ear of 
industrial democracy. 

How does the British Constitutional Association hope to 
set about that? Its programme is as thin as water-gruel. 
The Spectator conceives a Government based upon Lord 
Rosebery’s leadership of itself and Lord Hugh Cecil. The 
old Hatfield ideal is then to be realised—sound adminis- 
tration but no measures. The electors are to return a legislature 
which will not legislate. There is to be much economy and no 
reform, Dissent is, of course, not to be won over by dis- 
establishment. Hodge is not to be turned into a peasant 
holder, The House of Lords is to be made stronger than it 
is—strong enough to resist such measures as the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill—so that the people for the first time will desire to 
abolish it. The Tariff Reformers are to be shed—a process 
which would leave the Conservative Party in the plight of those 
well-known marine animals which are endowed with the faculty 
when panic-stricken of discarding every one of their limbs. 
Above all, the demand of industrial democracy for social 
reform is to beresisted, The Income Tax is to be reduced, if 
possible, but in any case Old Age Pensions are to be refused. 
Labour is to be henceforth the patient pedestal for the golden 
calf. That is not what the Sfectator means, but that is how it 
will look to democracy. How a British Constitutional pro- 
gramme of this sort is going to appeal to ten per cent. of the 
electors—how it is going to be other than asheer godsend to 
every Socialist on the stump—does not appear. The Sfectator 
is right when it declares that how to combat Socialism is the 
practical question before all Moderate men. It is right when 
it says that there is no prospect for the Unionist Party upon 
the present official programme. When it asserts that social 
reform means tariff reform it is right again—so far as the two 
older Parties are concerned. But it is wrong in thinking that 
social reform can be prevented. It is wrong in thinking that 
social reform, even when involving sweeping measures of State 
intervention, is the same thing as Socialism. The two things 
are not the same, They are not similar, They may be as opposite 
as bane and antidote. There is no excuse, as we shall see, for 
confounding them: But, above all, the Spectator is wrong in 
thinking that Tariff Reform leads to Socialism, and the extent of 
its error on this point would be inexplicable but for the fact 
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that even the ablest of Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents, fighting 
Protection of the old type as they misimagined, have never 
allowed themselves to appreciate the strength of the non-Pro- 
tectionist arguments and forces in favour of fiscal revision. 

If Free Trade survived in this country at all, it could only be 
maintained by the Socialist Party as a Socialist policy for 
Socialist purposes, The real fight of the future must take place 
between the Imperialists, who are both social reformers and 
Tariff Reformers, and the new party, which is accurately called 
Socialist, because it is anti-capitalist and anti-national. There 
is some necessity here for clear thinking about terms. Even 
Tariff Reformers have nursed some, undesirable delusions as to 
the probable state of their future relations with Independent 
Labour, 

We persist in regarding Socialists as enthusiastic but de- 
luded people chasing the end of the rainbow. As a matter of 
fact, very few of them are preoccupied by their ideal. It lends 
itself incomparably well to perorations, but we shall never 
come to any actual proposal for suppressing private property 
by Bill. That could not be carried by peaceful means, Even 
the religious revolution and the political revolution meant war ; 
that is what the economical revolution would mean if openly 
attempted. As the Papacy was not abolished by the first, nor 
monarchy by the second, property is certain to survive. An 
opposite opinion can only be held by those whose fevered 
minds draw false analogies from the past. They think it pre- 
sents a picture of the triumph of revolutions. What history 
shows is one prolonged spectacle of the complete or partial 
failure of revolutions, Practical Socialists know well the diffi- 
culties of their task if attempted by any other means than legis- 
lative evolution. Theirs is a step-by-step programme, They 
think more of the initial stages of the process than of the 
Marxist consummation, when the vote of democracy shall 
govern allindustry exactly as it now governs all politics. For 
the purposes of our time, what we shall have to grapple with 
is not the Utopian creed, but the Budgetary method. The 
Socialists do not aim in the first instance at anything so heroic 
and stupid as a measure for the summary transfer of control 
over property. What they want, are already working for, and 
will use every Parliamentary vote to secure as their strength 
increases, is the gradual transfer of the profits of property. 
Practical Socialism, in a word, does not depend in the least 
upon the vision of the millennium. It is a system of finance 
—a system of taxation—a system of direct taxation. To the 
theory and working of real Socialism, with its cosmopolitan 
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dream of breaking down all international barriers, and of 
establishing the universal Republic ; with its nearer and more 
concrete policy of gradually extinguishing capital by progres- 
sive taxation of its profits and appropriation of its substance 
—to the logic and practice of this creed Free Trade is 
indispensable. 

The struggle of the future, in a word, will not take place 
upon the question of what social measures are to be passed. It 
will centre round the question of how these measures are to be 
paid for. Socialism is a reasoned theory of confiscation. It 
has invented an elastic term describing the profits and substance 
of private property as the unearned increment. Whatever 
involves a transfer of unearned increment is Socialism. Any- 
thing not involving that transfer, whatever else it may be, is not 
Socialism. Free Education and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act were measures of social reform, but they were not 
Socialistic measures, because they were financed out of the 
general fund created by general contributions—financed pre- 
cisely as we finance the fleet, which is not a Socialistic institu- 
tion, It might be forcibly argued, upon the other hand, that 
the Death Duties do concede the Socialist principle. Does the 
Spectator propose to repeal them? Bismarck’s great measures 
of national insurance were foolishly called measures of State 
Socialism. In intention and effect they were measures of anti- 
Socialism. Since they were founded the great growth of German 
capital has occurred ; its profits have risen ; its power to fight 
the reasoned theory of confiscation has increased ; and every 
class of the population has benefited, progressively and im- 
mensely by the magnificent combination of private enterprise 
and social organisation which characterises the German State. 
In the same way, the idea of Old Age Pensions contains nothing 
inherently Socialistic, any more than does our present poor law. 
All depends here upon the method proposed for financing a 
scheme of national age-insurance. If financed mainly out of 
the proceeds of Tariff Reform, Old Age Pensions would not be 
in the slightest degree Socialistic. They would constitute a 
measure for the general benefit, financed by general contribu- 
tions—so far as the home consumer bore the burden, a point 
to be discussed presently. But if financed as Mr, George N. 
Barnes, M.P., now definitely recommends on behalf of the 
Labour Party by putting an extra sixpence upon the Income 
Tax, Old Age Pensions would then be a Socialist measure of 
the most thoroughgoing type. When we come to the point, we 
shall see which method the Sfectator will prefer. 

The Independent Labour Party have the advantage of being 
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under no illusions whatever upon this subject, and it is not they 
who mix up things that differ. They will not discuss the 
abstract controversy between the systems of free imports and 
the theory of the tariff, as bearing upon the efficiency of 
enterprise and the extension of employment. Not one of their 
leading spokesmen has ever dared to touch that issue nearly. 
Cobden’s belief in free imports was subservient to his broader 
gospel of individualism. The Labour group would reimpose 
more ponderous fetters than any he filed through. If they seek 
to continue Free Trade, it is for the purpose of wresting it out 
of the hands of the individualists and using it as a Socialist 
weapon, Tariff Reformers, whose commercial policy is but 
a part of their creed, aim at broadening the basis of taxation, 
The Socialists are bent upon narrowing that basis. Their fiscal 
ideal is the pound weight applied to a pin-point. They believe 
in piling upon employers and landlords the whole weight of 
national expenditure. The creed of reasoned confiscation 
means taxing employers and landlords out of existence. By 
subsidising all the purposes of the masses henceforth out of the 
means of the classes Free Trade makes direct taxation deadly 
to capital and promotes Socialist objects. Tariff Reform thwarts 
those objects more effectually than any other methed imaginable 
could do. A rigid Free Trade system, joined to vast internal 
expenditure for democratic benefit, would form under the con- 
ditions of British society of allfiscalmethods the most Socialistic. 
Tariff revenue is the least Socialistic. Under it the people con- 
tribute their fair share by indirect taxation towards the national 
funds from which they benefit. 

This train of thought ran very clearly through Mr, Curran’s 
speech in the last preference debate. The new member for 
Jarrow was put up on that occasion as the official spokesman 
man of the Independent Labour Party. What he said is 
worth close consideration, and one cannot think that the 
Spectator has examined that utterance with care. Free Trade 
was declared to be a main plank in the Socialist platform, 
put there because the Socialists, who may be presumed to know 
their own business best, believe that free imports help Socialism 
and that Tariff Reform does not. “The Labour Party,” said 
the member for Jarrow, “were absolutely opposed to the 
imposition of taxes on any kind of imported commodity.” 
Mark that: it carries the Free Trade doctrine further than 
the Spectator or Lord Hugh Cecil have ever dreamed, Mr. 
Curran’s object being to take all duties off commodities and 
to pile up all national expenses upon the back of capital. To 
this end the Independent Labour spokesman went on: “ Even 
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the Government were not sufficiently Free Trade to satisfy 
them. He had to record his first vote against the Government 
because they had refused to emancipate the breakfast-table.” 
That is because Mr, Asquith had not narrowed the basis and 
heightened the column so as to convert twelve millions more 
of indirect taxation into direct taxation. It could be done in 
the broad style of Mr. Curran and Mr. Barnes, Sixpence on 
the Income Tax and you have a free breakfast-table ; sixpence 
more and you have the larger part of the cost of Old Age 
Pensions ; sixpence more and you have the free feeding of all 
school children, not the poorest merely, you have every 
member of the unemployed with a direct claim upon the State 
for work or wages, you have the benefit funds of the Trade 
Unions liberated for the purpose of supporting a far larger 
number of Independent Labour members in the House of 
Commons, you have perhaps payment of members as well. 
Our Socialists, it will be seen, have a grasp of procedure, 
Our fiscal system makes their course far simpler than in France 
or Germany or the United Siates, where indirect taxation 
forms the very genius of the revenue, Socialism in this 
country is for Free Trade to the bitter end, so far as revenue 
is concerned, and it is for “free food” with a vengeance. It 
is for ‘free food” in forms particularly fatal to the inventors 
and exploiters of that charlatan phrase. 

But let us follow Mr, Curran: “In a word,” he concluded, 
and unlike some orators who indulge in that promise of 
brevity, he does go on to packitall in a nutshell; ‘(in a word, 
they stood against Tariff Reform, and for the development of 
public ownership.” Does the Sfectator accept that antithesis ? 
Will it allow both parties to the immediate controversy to 
speak for themselves? Tariff Reformers declare that their 
creed is: the logical opposite and the practical antidote to 
Socialism. Socialists say that their doctrine is antagonistic in 
its whole line of reasoning to Tariff Reform, and that they 
alone offer democracy a constructive alternative. The 
Spectator is a paper with a character. It is in some ways the 
finest piece of character ever applied to political writing in the 
Press of this country. Some of us have always said that—even 
when we thought that throughout the earlier years of this 
controversy, it had been far less fair than usual. But some 
things are no longer permissible to the Sfectator. It cannot 
say that Tariff Reformers have anything in common with the 
political temper, the practical methods, the ultimate objects 
of Socialism, It cannot deny, after Mr. Curran’s speech on 
behalf of his Party, that Free Trade turned by the Labour 
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group to its own specific purpose is now a Socialist plank in 
the Socialist platform. The Sfectator cannot deny that the 
whole width of the space between the political poles separates 
both in intention and procedure, Tariff Reform aiming at the 
broadest system of indirect taxation from Socialism aiming at 
the most intense system of direct taxation. ‘In a word,” to 
repeat Mr. Curran’s phrase, the Labour Party “stand against 
Tariff Reform and for the development of public ownership.” 
They aim at the transfer of profits and property from private 
ownership to public use, and profits and property are to be 
transferred by the process of passing a larger and larger 
proportion of them through the Treasury, Free imports— 
freer than now, including the emancipated breakfast-table— 
and direct taxation are the nether and the upper millstones of 
the Socialist method in practical politics. 

There are other reasons for the professed antagonism of Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s followers to Mr, Chamberlain’s policy, They 
hate Imperialism, but they dread it also. They have no more 
sympathy with Lord Cromer than with Lord Milner, and they 
now dislike Mr. Morley as much as Mr. John Burns, They 
sympathise with the Boer against the Briton, but with the black 
against the Boer. They do not understand the truth of what 
the late Charles Pearson wrote, that “for every war we have 
waged in India we have prevented twenty.” They do not know 
that India is a racial chaos preserved by British power in a 
state of artificial unity and peace. And they would set up a 
Duma at Delhi in the very innocence of ignorance. The 
Labour group is more hypnotised by the word “free” than is 
the Spectator itself. At the same time they are afraid of 
Imperialism, They hope that the master-passion of the twenty 
years down to the end of the South African War will never 
return, and they will do nothing to feed the one rival sentiment, 
They have not forgotten the khaki elections in this country, nor 
missed the moral of the last general election in Germany ; and 
they never forget that such disasters may recur in the future. 
A moment of real emergency, when the honour or safety of 
England was at stake, would sweep Tory democrats back to 
their old allegiance in masses and notthem alone. All this Mr. 
Keir Hardie and his friends very well understand. They know 
that Tariff Reform means Preference, and they fear that Prefer- 
ence would mean an irresistible revival of Imperialist feeling. 
Socialism would be completely overshadowed in interest and 
influence as soon as Tariff Reform and Preference seemed 
likely to be carried. 


And there is still another reason of an entirely practical 
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and tactical character, which prompts the desire of the Inde- 
pendent Labour group to maintain Free Trade as a Socialist 
policy. They believe that the present system weakens capital 
and strengthens Trade Unionism more than any other system 
possible to devise. The reasoning is not very deep but it is 
specious. Upon the one hand a capitalist in this country stands 
to be shot at, and he is more exposed to attack from without 
and within than in any other country known, Free Trade 
keeps him in a position of peculiar weakness. His market is 
narrowed to the utmost by the hostile tariffs of his foreign 
competitors, who subject him to disadvantages in their market 
from which they do not suffer in his. The British capitalist’s 
home trade is ruinously attacked in times of commercial crisis. 
He is then repelled with double energy abroad. The absence of 
a tariff hinders the formation of great syndicates—which are 
becoming as necessary to the industrial sphere as “ Dread- 
noughts ” in the naval—and prevents employers from develop- 
ing their full strength in combination. So far as these things 
go, Free Trade gives the Trade Unions a relative advantage. 
That is another reason for looking upon it as a Socialist policy. 
All employers are exposed to free competition of goods. All 
Trade Unionists are protected with armour-clad efficiency 
against the free competition of people. Free imports keep prices 
low accordingly. Trade Unionism keeps wages high, But for 
the permanently unemployed, who show a distinct tendency to 
increase in number—which is not the case in Germany or the 
United States, a fact Mr. Curran carefully forgot to mention— 
the system would be ideal for demagogues, Socialism, there- 
fore, aims inevitably at the maintenance and extension of a 
system which makes capital politically and economically weaker 
in this country than in any other great nation. The extra- 
ordinary rise in our exports during the last two years has been 
chiefly caused by the full flow of British investments abroad. 
We are exporting loans in the form of goods, that is to say, we 
have been lending a large proportion of our shipments, not 
selling them. Capital was never so hard to procure for pur- 
poses of home development, and as the average statistics of 
unemployment have shown, the prosperity of the home market 
during the last few years has never been as remarkable as the 
activity of foreign trade. Even Socialists will ultimately have 
the meaning of that fact brought home to them ; but it will be 
agreed that there is nothing mysterious in their reasons for 
regarding free imports as a Socialist policy—an attitude which 
some Tariff Reformers equally with Unionist Free Traders have 
found it difficult to understand. 
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This helps to define the nature of the problem before us, 
but does not make it less serious, Tariff Reformers have never 
trusted to the working of the party system to bring them 
sooner or later a mechanical victory. .They have reckoned 
with forces bound as they think to master both of the older 
parties alike. They remember that Government and official 
Opposition alike were opposed to free imports up to four or 
five years before the adoption of that policy. In Great Britain, 
as we have seen, just as in Australia, there are now three 
parties. The results have been evil there and will not be less 
mischievous in an ancient and complex state with tremendous 
responsibilities at hazard. It will be urged that the same 
condition of things existed in the constituencies in Chartist 
times, but the character of the franchise prevented the Chartists 
from securing in Parliament even the faintest representation 
of their natural strength. Socialism threatens to hold the 
balance of power even in the next House of Commons, and if 
a Radical Cabinet consents to take office upon these terms, the 
Independent Labour Party will govern the Government. 
Sooner or later a new coaliticn of moderate Liberals with 
Imperialists would rectify the situation, but in the meantime 
immeasurable mischief might be done, The Unionist Party 
cannot confine itself to the ré/e of waiting on Providence 
indefinitely. Nearly two years have passed since a Gereral 
Election which was ruinous beyond all precedent in our 
political history. The Liberal vote since then has shown, on 
the whole, a steady and decided shrinkage. But the Unionist 
poll has shown practically no increase. The Socialists have 
continued to gain at the expense of Liberalism, For all 
electoral purpcses up to the next appeal to the constituencies, 
that is not a change for the better but a change for the worse. 
It means a large number of three-cornered fights in which we 
lose almost as heavily in proportion as the Liberals lose. We 
are at present drifting passively and unmistakably towards a 
repetition of the last disaster. 

What we need most of all—and it is hardly worth saying since 
the thought is so obvious and the wish so futile—is a man to 
undertake the equivalent of another Midlothian campaign. We 
have not got him, in Mr. Chamberlain’s absence, and until we 
have him it will be of little use to revive paper programmes in the 
absence of an electrifying force. Mr, Balfour’s work as leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Commons has never been more 
brilliant than of late. Yet the Unionist poll in the constituencies 
still refuses to rise above zero, If Lord Rosebery were a Tariff 
Reformer he could make the oratorical campaign, and it would 
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give him the finest platform opportunities of his life ; but Lord 
Rosebery is no longer sufficiently serious about the Empire or 
himself. The abiding pity of it, for Imperial consolidation 
and social reform, the twin faiths which offer the only probable 
antidote to Socialist finance and Imperial dismemberment, were 
originally his almost as much as they are Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
But are we to say that there is nothing to be done? Weare not 
so bankrupt. The Socialist agitation is devoid of anything 
resembling a great man, but it does wonders because its 
members are in dead earnest ; if we had white-heat conviction 
to the same degree we should move the nation, We should raise 
the Unionist polls above zero. 

What we need again is to repossess ourselves of the vision 
of Greater Britain. We need men who will preach the whole 
gospel of Imperialism with the fervour, the daring, the full 
vitality of Mr. Deakin in Australia, and Lord Grey in Canada. 
Why do the Unionist leaders amid many excellent Parlia- 
mentary pleasantries fail to invent one phrase that sticks ? 
There is another serious disadvantage. Until the Unionist 
Party is expressly committed as a whole to the advocacy of a 
general tariff we cannot make fiscal reform appear economic- 
ally important to labour. Employment will be appreciably 
extended only if the home market is securely held for home 
trade. That is the only form of retaliation worth having, now 
that foreign competitive nations have become so fully developed 
behind their tariffs as to make easier access to their markets a 
boon of strictly limited value, All unauthorised persons preach 
the general tariff on foreign manufactured goods, but that has 
never been proclaimed as an official principle. That little 
difference is precisely what continues to prevent the Unionist 
Party as a whole from going full steam ahead, and makes the 
name of candidate unworthy of its etymology. Formulas 
unanimously accepted are of no value to a party without 
unanimous enthusiasm, 

Finally, there must be a programme beyond the fiscal 
question, and this is where we are still more seriously lacking. 
Old Age Pensions are the approaching issue. They will 
dominate politics in the near future. The Labour group have 
their scheme ; they would pay five shillings a week to all 
persons over 65, and would make the system non-contributory. 
Mr, Asquith, who was at first in favour of the non-contributory 
method, is now reported as revising his plans. He has not 
yet fixed upon a final project, but is bound to produce one, 
We may dimly imagine what final ruin would overtake the 
Unionist Party’ if it were led by the Sfectator to take up an 
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attitude of mere negation on this question, The next dissolu- 
tion would be an abyss. We are bound to have a definite 
scheme; tariff revenue must supply the main part of the 
financial basis ; the scheme ought to be simple, but it must in 
any case be bold. Toujours l’audace conveys essential wisdom 
even though it is an elementary maxim. A return to that 
healthy platitude would be the political equivalent of the simple 
life. We must not only revise our whole programme. We 
must do it with daring. We must overhaul the whole 
mechanism, and most mercilessly scrap whatever is obsolete. 
We must find methods that will conquer, and they are to 
be devised if there is full will to win the causes we 
profess. To be effective, the new programme ought to be 
as decisive and alarming to the timid as were the Unionist 
reforms of the great decade 1887-1897. Once grasp the 
fact that social reforms are inevitable, that the real choice 
before us is whether they are to be financed on one method or 
another, and it will be seen that all who work to maintain Free 
Trade are working to promote Socialism, Tariff Reform is 
inherently the juster, as the more powerful and flexible system 
of revenue ; financially it is the sole alternative. 


J. L. GARVIN, 
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Two causes are commonly and properly assigned for the com- 
parative indifference of the “ general reader” to Mr. Meredith— 
his detachment from English literary tradition, and the marked 
individuality of his style. He is the most solitary of modern 
English authors. Not Carlyle nor Browning stands in such 
severe isolation. In some of the earlier books, in Evan 
Harrington and in Rhoda Fleming, and in the excellent 
Mrs. Berry of Richard Feverel, there is a hint of Dickens’s 
influence ; but in the novels of his maturity there is nothing to 
indicate a literary ancestry, nor any hint of affinity with his 
contemporaries in fiction. In his Essay on Comedy Mr. Meredith, 
it is true, speaks approvingly of Congreve’s Way of the World, 
and quotes a passage that might have fallen from The Egoist, and 
might pass for a Meredithian sketch of Constantia Durham, 
“the racing cutter full sail on a winning breeze.” Mirabel is 
describing Millamant: ‘Here she comes, in faith, full sail, 
with her fan spread, and her streamers out, and a shoal of fools 
for tenders.” 

But we must cross the Channel and the North Sea to trace 
Mr. Meredith’s ancestry to its intellectual source, which we find 
in the union of French urbanity and esprit with Teutonic 
exuberance; in the fusion of the polished and quintessential 
comedy of Moliére and Marivaux, whose wit is a flashing rapier, 
with the extravagant rhapsodies of Richter, whose humour is a 
broad-sword or a bludgeon, fashioned not to thrust or parry, but 
to fell ata blow.* The debt to Richter is unacknowledged, but 
we cannot forget that Mr. Meredith was educated in Germany. 
On the other hand he leaves us in no doubt as to his indebted- 
ness to French literature and to Molicre in particular, whose 
Misanthrope and Femmes Savantes he regards as the “ highest 
flight of the Comic Muse.” 

* Carlyle’s description of Jean Paul’s style might with a slight transposition 


of terms have been written of Mr. Meredith’s literary manner. See Critical 
Essays, vol. i, p. 10. (Chapman and Hall.) 
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Rather more than enough has been said, even in the spirit of 
friendliest criticism, of Mr. Meredith’s obscurity. He does not, 
indeed, take rank with the boudoir and hammock novelists. He 
cannot be read profitably in a half-doze, and he has long since 
reconciled himself to remaining a closed book for all who seek 
in the poppied leaves of fiction lullaby sentiments as an opiate 
for tired brains. But the difficulties of Mr. Meredith’s style have 
been much exaggerated, its pungent force and rich expressive- 
ness not sufficiently appreciated. If we accept as read a few 
baffling first chapters and eliminate some impossible smart 
conversations at Diana’s dinner-table and elsewhere, all the 
rest, save for a few mannerisms, is clear gain. In four of his 
novels, in Evan Harrington, Rhoda Fleming, Harry Richmond, 
and Vittoria, there is scarcely a verbal difficulty. In the 
remaining four thousand pages, granted that we have grasped 
the writer’s point of view, we need dismiss no more than 
twenty pages as unintelligible. I may even boast of having 
made conquests of a meaning within this twenty, but whether 
the meaning is my own or the author’s I shall never know. 

Too many great writers are clear, and too many obscure writers 
are foolish, to permit the assumption that clearness necessarily 
implies shallowness or that obscurity is a mask for profound 
wisdom. But let us not acquiesce too readily in the fallacy that 
great ideas can always be clearly expressed. “ He who would 
tax an author with obscurity should first of all examine his own 
mind to see if it is perfectly clear.” These are the words of the 
clearest visioned and sanest of the moderns, Goethe, who found 
that sometimes even his art was incapable of shaping stubborn 
words to bear the full weight and meaning of his thought. 
Every thought has not its adequate phrase, for thought is spirit- 
winged, and speech the heavy atmosphere clogging its flight. 
Yet words in the hand of the cunning artist can perform miracles, 
He gives them form and colour and music, he charges them 
with concrete significance, or wresting them from all relation 
with tangible reality makes them the electric messengers of his 
mind. But, however great is the virtue of words, Marlowe has 
told us in one of the memorable passages of English poetry how 
surely thought must outstrip expression ; 


If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admired themes ; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
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Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit ; 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 


The merit and the crime of Meredith is that he has made an 
effort to find expression for every restless thought that hovered 
in his head, and as he bears a nimble brain it sometimes sharply 
exercises our wits to follow him. 

There are numerous allusions in his novels to the question of 
style, allusions not untinged with the half-amused disdain which 
is Mr. Meredith’s customary attitude of mind towards that great 
refuge of mediocrity, the British public. Tracy Runningbrook 
has written a story which Cornelia Pole and Purcell Barrett 
discuss : 


“Your condemnation [the latter says] may be correct in itself, but you say, 
He coins words; and he certainly forces the phrase here and there, I 
must admit. The point to be considered is, whether fiction demands a 
perfectly smooth surface. Undoubtedly a scientific work does, and a 
philosophical treatise should. When we ask for facts simply, we feel the 
intrusion of a style. Of fiction it is part. In the one case the classical robe, 


in the other any medieval phantasy of clothing.” 
Yes, true,” said Cornelia, hesitating over her argument. ‘ Well, I must 
conclude that I am not imaginative.” 


*“ On the contrary, permit me to say that you are. But your imagination 
is unpractised, and asks to be fed with a spoon. We English are more 
imaginative than most nations.” 

“ Then, why is it not manifested ?” 

“Weare still fighting against the Puritan element, in literature as else- 
where.” 

“ Your old bugbear, Mr. Barrett !” 

“ And more than this ; our language is not rich in subtleties for prose. A 
writer who is not servile and has insight must coin from his own mint. In 
poetry we are rich enough ; but in prose also we owe everything to the licence 
our poets have taken in the teeth of the critics.” 

A few lines further down we learn that Barrett realises the 
danger as well as the necessity of the innovation, and that verbal 
boldness is justified only in its success. 

It is an advantage when we can make a novelist his own com- 
mentator, and Vernon Whitford’s advice to Letitia Dale to 
beware of phrase-makers is surprisingly frank and apposite: “ You 
see how easy it is to deceive one who is an artist in phrases. 
Avoid them, Miss Dale; they dazzle the penetration of the 
composer. That is why people of ability like Mrs. Mountstuart 
see so little; they are so bent on describing brilliantly.” 
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In spite of these cautionary remarks our novelist some- 
times plays such tricks with language that we suspect him 
of wilfully snapping his fingers in the face of his critics. We 
remember his comment upon Diana’s novel: “A fit of angry 
cynicism now and then set her composing phrases as baits 
for the critics to quote, condemnatory of the attractiveness of 
the work.” 

To that category of phrases we shall consign the following 
from One of our Conquerors : 

“M. Falarique damascenes his sharpest smile ; M. Bobinikine 
double-dimples his puddingest ; M. Mytharete rolls a forefinger 
over his beak; Dr. Bouthoin enlarges his eye on a sunny mote,” 
&c. No flight of esoteric interpretation can redeem such 
language from being hopelessly bad. Indefensible, too, are the 
tours de force of preciosity which deface a style for the most part 
sane and vigorous, Clara Middleton and Letitia are talking with 
their arms about one another. The Meredithese for this common- 
place statement of facts is that “Clara and Letitia were seated, 
circling a half-embrace with a brook of chatter.” Pretty if you 
will, but strained. 

Our novelist’s circumventions of “yes” and “no” and 
“never” would do honour to the Hotel Rambouillet: “The 
supernatural sensitiveness of Sir Willoughby shrieked a peal of 
affirmatives,” a phrase for which in its context I must confess a 
lingering fondness; “ Mrs. Mountstuart put a tooth on her under- 
lip, as her head resumed its brushing negative.” Farmer Blaize 
advises Richard to give Lucy up. “Ay, that’s it!” said the 
farmer, “give herup!” Weexpect the homely Saxon “ never,” 
but we read instead that ‘‘the young man checked the annihila- 
tion of time that was on his mouth.” These, and a hundred 
similar passages which one might quote, are the burden wilfully 
assumed, that Mr. Meredith must carry down the centuries ; and 
itis well for his reputation with posterity that they are surface 
excrescences which leave the heart of his style pureand sound. I 
have quoted from among the most vicious examples of his man- 
nerisms; in justice to Mr. Meredith I must admit that his successful 
audacities greatly outnumber his failures. A pioneer in tracts 
of human emotion never before explored, and mining deeper 
than any other novelist in the hidden recesses of the heart and 
brain, his thought demanded for its expression some medium of 
communication which should win its appeal to us by its strange- 
ness, its startling brevity, its metaphorical compression. Readers 
of Diana may remember the occasion when Redworth learns 
from Lady Dunstane’s lips of Diana’s engagement : 
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“ She’s in love with some one?” Redworth asks. 
She is engaged.” 


He bore it well, He was a big-chested fellow, and that excruciating 
twist within of the revolution of the wheels of the brain snapping their course 
to grind the contrary to that of the heart was revealed in one short lift and 
gasp, a compression of the tremendous change he underwent. 

The nervous strength of this passage is not to be gauged by a 
superficial clearness which it does not possess, but by the biting 
truth of the figurative expression. The metaphor does not slide 
ineffectually upon the rails of the thought, but grips them firmly. 

There is a passage in The Egoist which I have seen quoted as 
an example of Mr. Meredith’s extravagance. I shall give it as 
my final illustration of his peculiar power. Clara Middleton 
has begun to chafe against the bonds of her engagement with 
Willoughby, and they are walking together : 

“You are cold, my love? You shivered.” 


“T am not cold,” said Clara. “ Some one, I suppose, was walking over my 
grave.” 


The gulf of a caress hove in view like an enormous billow hollowing 
under the curled ridge. She stooped to a buttercup ; the monster swept by. 
Mr. Meredith was born on February 12, 1828, and his literary 
career dates back fifty-seven. years from the present time. In 
1849 he published a poem called “ Chillianwallah” in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Fournal. In 1851 a volume of his poetry appeared, 
dedicated to his father-in-law, Shelley’s friend, the novelist, 
Thomas Love Peacock. Individual poems were contributed from 
time to time to various magazines, and in 1856 he published his 
first prose work, The Shaving of Shagpat, an Arabian Entertain- 
ment. This book antedates by two years George Eliot’s Scenes 
from Clerical Life. \n 1857 Farina was issued, and in 1859, the 
year which saw the publication of Adam Bede, Meredith put forth 
his first serious effort in fiction, The Ordeal of Richard Feveril. 
The Shaving of Shagpat was a book to disconcert the critics at 
the outset. It is a work of startling originality, a brilliant phan- 
tasmagoria of oriental fancies. In this fantastic account of 
Shibli Bagarag’s search for the Identical, and in the beautiful 
episodic scenes of the romance, George Meredith’s poetic 
instinct ran riot unrestrained by the severe discipline of life. 
Richard Feverii gives us for the first time the Meredith we know 
and partly understand, that bewildering yet intoxicating com- 
pound of poet and man of the world, a humorously cynical 
philosopher wandering, but not astray, in the sunny pastures of 
fiction. He stood then at the parting of the ways. Popularity 
and pence he might have had for the mere asking ; for with his 
splendid powers of invention he could, like his own Diana, “ have 


flared away at once in the stuff (the public) delighted to read— 
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wicked princes, rogue noblemen, titled wantons, daisy and lily 
innocents, traitorous marriages, murders, a gallows dangling a 
corpse dotted bya man and a woman bowed beneath.” He might 
have written, still to quote him, “with the certainty that in the 
upper and the middle, as well as in the lower, classes of the 
country there would be a multitude to read that stuff.” But 
instead of courting an easy popularity, he lived upon oatmeal for 
a year, persevered in an honourable poverty, wrote the books he 
planned in the way that he had planned them, and waited for his 
public. It can scarcely be said that even now the public has come. 
So many things press in upon our complex modern life that we 
have hardly time to be wise. Thoughtless merriment has its 
use, but thoughtful merriment is better ; yet we go to the theatre to 
be unintelligently amused, and we fly to fiction as a refuge from 
thought. And Meredith is a solitary voice, because he will make 
no compact with intellectual sloth, will brook no compromise 
with weakly sentiment. False idealism and repulsive realism 
claim their multitudes of readers, but “philosophy” makes its 
appeal from a different standpoint and to a different class. 

Philosophy [Meredith tells us,] bids us to see that we are not so pretty 
as rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty drab; and that, instead of ever- 
lastingly shifting those barren aspects, the sight of ourselves is wholesome, 
bearable, fructifying, finally a delight. Do but perceive [he continues] that 
we are coming to Philosophy, the stride toward it will be a giant’s—a century 
aday. And imagine the celestial refreshment of having a pure decency in the 
place of sham ; real flesh ; a soul born active, wind-beaten, but ascending. 
Honourable will fiction then appear ; honourable, a fount of life, an aid to 
life, quick with our blood. . . . Instead, therefore, of objurgating the timid 
intrusions of Philosophy, invoke her presence, I pray you. History without 
her is the skeleton map of events : Fiction is a picture of figures modelled on 
no skeleton-anatomy. “But each, with Philosophy in aid, blooms, and is 
humanly shapely. To demand of us truth to nature, excluding Philosophy, is 
really to bid a pumpkin caper. There is a peep-show and a Punch’s at the 
corner of every street, one magnifying the lace-work of life, another the 
ventral tumulus, and it is these for you, or dry bones, if you do not open to 
Philosophy.* (Diana of the Crossways.) 

In Richard Feveril we are introduced toa certain western county 
baronet, Sir Austin Feveril, who is nursing a bruised heart in the 
seclusion of Raynham Abbey. His wife had been faithless to him, 
and her infidelity had involved the faithlessness of a friend. We 
discover, therefore, on the threshold of the story a disillusioned 
man taking refuge from his disenchantment in philosophy. A 
son remains to him from his marriage, and the good gentleman, 
himself so cruelly wounded by fate, determines to circumvent 
destiny by bringing up the child according to a carefully elabo- 


* This last sentence is omitted in the final author’s edition. 
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rated system. This system is artificially complete at every point, 
the compressed essence of philosophy ; but like too many con- 
trivances of human wit, it neglects to note in its mechanical per- 
fection that we are curiously compounded beings, swayed in our 
saner moods, perhaps, by the promptings of logic, but in the 
crises Of our life children of nature and creatures of flesh and 
blood. The “wise youth,” Adrian Harley, compresses this truth 
into a sententious remark : “Combustibles are only the more 
dangerous for compression. This boy will be ravenous for earth 
when he is let loose, and very soon make his share of it look as 
foolish as yonder game pie.” But Richard grows up an honour- 
ably-minded youth, and in his boyish escapades with Ripton 
Thompson, “the boy without a character,” the baronet sees no 
fatal aberration from the path of development which he has 
marked out for his son. Richard in due time arrives at “the 
blossoming season,” or “the magnetic age,” and the worthy 
baronet goes up to London to find for his boy the perfect wife 
who shall make the system complete. Meanwhile, one breath of 
nature has sufficed to shiver the system into fragments, for in the 
interval Richard has met Lucy Desborough upon the river reaches 
at dawn, and they have sworn the vows which young love calls 
eternal. No English novelist has brought such lyric fervour to 
the service of love as Meredith devotes to the description of the 
boy and girl passion of Richard and Lucy. Nineteen and 
seventeen, they are, perhaps, he the son of a baronet and shea 
farmer’s niece ; but love cancels all worldly considerations. They 
are Ferdinand and Miranda, and they are upon their enchanted 
island. 

After many checks Richard and Lucy are married secretly in 
London from the lodgings of Mrs. Berry, who henceforward is 
very prominent in the story. She is a wonderful creation, sug- 
gesting in her coarseness the nurse in Romeo and Fuliet, and with 
a perceptible dash of Sairey Gamp in her composition. She is 
not introduced for the mere fun we get out of her, for she really 
stands in a symbolic relation to the other characters. She is the 
voice of nature in the story, for when self-infatuation draws a 
veil over the eyes of the other actors in the tragedy, she sees 
clearly, and her words strike truly to the heart of things. She 
had been Richard’s nurse when he was an infant, and had been 
dismissed because she had seen Sir Austin weeping over his cradle. 

Mrs. Berry rings sentimentally true. Sir Austin wears a mask 
before the world, and it is his mask of assumed coldness which 
is responsible for the tragic outcome of the story, quite as much 
as the sentimental flaw in Richard’s character. 
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After the wedding the young people go to the Isle of Wight, 
where Richard devotes his time to yachting and Lucy studies 
cookery. Youth’s eternal vows are still binding, but Richard 
finds it interesting to see the world through Lady Judith’s 
romantic eyes, and is contented that Lord Mountfalcon shall 
amuse Lucy while he is bounding over the Solent. 

The baronet meanwhile holds loftily aloof, and the wise youth, 
Adrian Harley, runs down to the Isle of Wight in order to recon- 
cile the differences between father and son. Richard is presently 
induced to leave Lucy for the purpose of seeing his father in 
London ; but the latter, still wearing the icy mask of pride, 
remains absent. It is here that the story has been most subject 
to criticism. The defenders of Richard, especially his feminine 
adherents, contend that he could never have been induced to 
brook delay upon delay as he awaited in London the father who 
never appeared. Well, this depends upon Richard, and the 
Richard of our story is not a flawless hero. He is a character 
in the making who must go through his fiery ordeal before he is 
stripped of his weakness. It is not justice to say that the author 
keeps him away from Lucy, for the mere literary purpose of obtain- 
ing the scenes of heartrending tragedy with which the book closes. 
I prefer to conceive Richard as Meredith intends that we shall 
see him—a singularly pure-minded, impulsive, Shelley-like youth, 
with the sentimental blemishes that not seldom spring from 
purity in excess. Like Shelley, he now wishes to reform the 
world, but, unfortunately for him, he is initiated into his task by 
a woman of not spotless reputation. This is Mrs. Mount, who 
proceeds to ensnate Richard by design, in order to hold him in 
London, having received her cue from her former powerful lover, 
Lord Mountfalcon, whose shadow is now hovering above Lucy 
left desolate. Mrs. Mount triumphs, and Richard, defiled in his 
own eyes, flees to the Continent, morally insane. Before he left 
he had seen and passed his wife in Kensington Gardens, but 
mercifully she had not seen him. While he is abroad letters 
reach him from Raynham Abbey, telling him that Lucy is waiting 
for him there, and that a son has been born to him. He tears 
the letters up unread. His cousin Austin searches him out, and 
from him he learns that he is a father. Out into the wild night 
he plunges, and there the voice of nature speaks to him, The 
scales fall from his eyes, and he hastens home. At his hotel he 
finds a letter from Mrs. Mount revealing the shameful plot which 
Lord Mountfalcon had devised for Lucy’s ruin. He drives to 
Mountfalcon’s house and insists on an interview. The noble 
lord considers himself grossly insulted and demands satisfaction. 
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The meeting is arranged for the following day upon the French 
coast, and, with the deadly consciousness of what is impending, 
Richard hastens to Raynham Abbey to meet his wife. In their 
interview, in their harrowing separation, and in the pages which 
lead us onward to the inevitable end, Mr. Meredith has given us 
tragedy beyond the limits of which no artist would dare to pass, 
and to whose limits few artists could hope to attain. 

With Evan Harrington we are introduced into a new world. 
Upon the rather uninviting theme, “Can a tailor be a gentle- 
man ?” Meredith embroiders a tale of bewildering ingenuity and 
infinite invention. Mr. Wells has entertained us recently in 
Kipps with the edifying efforts of a linendraper’s assistant to doff 
the manners of the shop and don the habits of that strange world 
which floats on the surface of modern life. But Kipps, in spite 
of the efforts of Miss Walshingham and the vulgarly refined Mr. 
Coote, remains Kipps to the end, always comically unequal to 
the occasion. Evan Harrington is a horse of another colour, 
for is he not the son of the great Mel, that prince of tailors, and 
has he not for sister that exquisitely refined précieuse, the Portu- 
guese Countess de Saldar ? Evan is a brave youth, and you will 
read with keen enjoyment of his love for Rose Jocelyn, one of 
Meredith’s winning maidens. The honest bluntness of Mrs. Mel 
will win your approval, and you will not fail to smile at the 
eccentric absurdities of good old Tom Cogglesby. Raikes you 
will rightly dismiss as indifferent Dickens; but two characters 
will take possession of you, the irresistible and quite ridiculous 
Countess, a Becky Sharp without her venom, and the great 
Mel, whose lordly ghost stalks through the book and refuses to 
be laid. 

If Evan Harringlon was partly farcical, Sandra Belloni, the next 
book, was wholly serious. The practised Meredithian will be 
interested to study in it four separate phases of sentimentality— 
the worldly sentimentality of the Pole sisters, the patriotic senti- 
mentality, and hence more excusable, of Merthyr Powys and his 
sister, thetragic sentimentality of disillusionment in Purcell Barrett, 
and the amorous sentimentality of Wilfrid Pole, with which is 
sharply contrasted the whole-souled passion of Emilia for Wilfrid 
until she has penetrated the weakness of her lover’s character. 
But we are not all practised Meredithians, so at the first reading 
you will be properly confused in discriminating between the “ nice 
shades and fine feelings,” as revealed in the several sisters. But 
even a first reading will give you a wonderful impression of the 
self-revelation of genius as expressed in Emilia’s development, 
and you are something less than human if you are not movedby 
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her anguish as she wanders meditating suicide among the London 
docks. I shall not ask you to appreciate Mrs. Chump, though 
she is in the book for a purpose ; but Lady Charlotte will interest 
you, and you will perforce admire the skill with which the author 
depicts for us the pitiable mental collapse of Mr. Pole in the 
face of his impending ruin. 

Sandra Belloni or Emilia in England appeared in 1864. In the 
following year Rhoda Fleming was published, which I mentioned 
as one of the readily intelligible books. Indeed, despite its im- 
pressive close the story borders more nearly upon melodrama 
than anything else that the author has written. I mean that 
it is essentially a villain and hero drama with the customary 
conversions, and there are two stock characters whose images 
are never clearly projected, but who are familiar enough to us on 
the popular stage, to wit, Mrs. Lovell, the beautiful adventuress, 
with extraordinary powers of attracting moths to her flame, and 
Major Waring, the man of mystery, who comes we scarcely know 
whence and goes we care not whither. Among the failures 
of the book I count Edward Blancove, the refined redeemed 
villain with his stagy rhetoric, and Sedgett the unredeemable, and 
the aforesaid Mrs. Lovell and Major Waring: but in spite of 
Henley I cling to Algernon, the fool, and Anthony Hackbut I 
do not consider a hopelessly bad reflection of Dickens. ‘One 
learns to have compassion for fools,” says Meredith, “ by studying 
them ; and the fool, though Nature is wise, is next door to 
Nature.” If for nothing else Algernon Blancove is justifiable 
for the chapter called “ The Melting of the Thousand,” of which 
he is thé pitiable hero. Among the minor characters, Master 
Gammon of dumpling fame is one of the best of Meredith’s 
bucolic types ; and although Mrs. Boulby and Mrs. Sumfit stand 
in the shadow of the more famous Mrs. Berry, they contribute 
their fun to the story. Coming to the characters in the first 
plane of importance we can scarcely say that Robert Eccles’s 
psychology is more subtly worked out than that of Edward 
Blancove ; but ali the force of Meredith’s genius is revealed in his 
portraiture of the two sisters—Dahlia, weak and innocently erring, 
and Rhoda, forceful and loving, whoseloyalty to her sister makes 
her more vindictive than wise, a stern and implacable Puritan 
where gentleness would have forestalled disaster. Thestory is one 
of betrayal and restitution too long delayed, with a close that is 
hardly second in power to the tragic conclusion of Feveril. The 
book has an important place in Victorian literature, because it 
marked a breaking away from the prudish cowardice of contem- 
porary fiction. Meredith and Reade dared in a squeamish age 
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to show that the facts of sex may be faced fearlessly yet without 
vulgarity. 

These were years of rapid production for Meredith, and Vittoria 
followed close upon Rhoda Fleming. It is designed as a sequel to 
Sandra Belloni,and transports us to Italy, then simmering and 
seething with revolt against Austrian domination. Critics have 
proclaimed this to be Meredith’s most powerful work, and while 
I dissent from this opinion I acknowledge the astonishing nar- 
rative skill which the author displays. My grievance against the 
book is that it is too brilliant. Looking back upon it after an 
interval of time certain scenes, the opera night at La Scala, the 
tobacco riots, and the duel in the Pass stand out with great 
vividness, but the rest of the book is a blur in memory. How- 
ever skilfully the author manipulates the threads of the narrative 
we are dazzled by the rapidity of the action. Weare in anetwork 
of intrigue, with plot and counterplot so inextricably interwoven 
that the actors themselves can only dimly apprehend the trend 
of events. The reader is justified in his ignorance. In every 
other novel of Meredith’s, even in Harry Richmond, the characters 
make the situations, here they are swept helplessly along on the 
stormy flood of incident. Vittoria herself is not the bewitching 
Sandra we knew in England. She is tossed along with the 
others, and marries without her own volition a mere creature of 
revolution as immeasurably below her stature as was the despised 
Wilfrid Pole. 

Harry Richmond is another novel of incident ; but the incidents, 
fantastic as they are, take their shape and complexion from Roy 
Richmond, surely the most extraordinary of Mr. Meredith’s . 
creations, a character, as I have seen him somewhere well 
described, “so near the verge of utter improbability and yet con- 
vincing, so near the verge of scoundrelism and yet attractive, so 
near the verge of the absurd yet so pathetic.” He is the 
great Mel redivivus, and it has been positively asserted that in 
these two characters we find the nearest approach to autobio- 
graphic revelation which the novels contain. It would be a 
hopeless thing to endeavour to trace the whirling events of this 
strange yet fascinating book. The main characters are drawn 
with Meredith’s unfailing sureness of touch. Richmond Roy is 
inimitable, and Squire Beltham’s relentless prejudice and pas- 
sionate invective make him a very living and a very formidable 
figure. Read his first greeting and his last farewell to Richmond 
Roy, and be convinced. Dorothy Beltham is a gracious and 
pathetic figure, and Janet Ilchester almost comes into the ranks 
of Meredith’s matchless women. 
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Beauchamp’s Career ran its course in the Fortnightly Review in 
1874 and 1875. It was published in the orthodox three volumes 
in 1876. It stands with.Fevertl, Diana and The Egoist among my 
favourites ; but as I am acutely aware of the invalidity of all 
merely personal impressions, I can read with equanimity the 
statement of that otherwise intelligent Meredithian, Miss Hannah 
Lynch, who says that “ Mr. Meredith has written one dull book 
—Beauchamp’s Career.” Personally I know no book more capti- 
vating, and even the politics, which ladies are privileged to skip 
or skim, are far from dull. Indeed, turning momentarily aside 
from the love interest in the plot, and from the masterly analysis 
of the hearts of four women, the bewitching Renée, the faithful 
Rosamond, the stately Cecilia and the sensible Jenny Denham, 
what can be more admirable than the contrast between that 
Carlylean figure Dr. Shrapnel, the hyperbolical spokesman of 
humanitarian Radicalism, and the magnificent Everard Romfrey, 
the equally hyperbolical but less eloquent exponent of medi- 
zevalism? To make the logical victory for Radicalism less 
glaringly apparent, Mr. Meredith enlists in the Conservative 
cause other champions who definitely engage our sympathies— 
Blackburn Tuckham, a man of limited insight and stubborn 
prejudices, yet honourable and by no:means a fool ; Seymour 
Austin, a man of perfectly balanced mind and ripe judgment ; 
Colonel Halkett, an old-fashioned lover of respectability, and his 
daughter Cecilia, the flower of English womanhood, had she 
added to her gifts courage only. Nevil Beauchamp may be a 
moral victor, but with the world he fights a losing battle, and 
goes down to his defeat with the colours nailed to the mast. Let 
me give you a glimpse of him from the early pages of the book. 
He is writing from the front during the Crimean campaign to his 
uncle Everard, who, on reading a passage from the letter in 
praise of the radical Dr. Shrapnel, then storming against the war 
party in England, apostrophises his absent nephew: “ You 
Jackass !” 


I am reminded [Meredith continues] by Mr. Romfrey’s profound dis- 
appointment in the youth, that it will be repeatedly shared by many others ; 
and I am bound to forewarn readers of this history that there is no plot in it. 
The hero is chargeable with the official disqualification of constantly offending 
prejudices, never seeking to please ; and all the while it is upon him the 
narrative hangs. To be a public favourite is his last thought. Beauchampism, 
as one confronting him calls it, may be said to stand for nearly everything 
which is the obverse of Byronism, and rarely woos your sympathy, shuns the 
statuesque pathetic, or any kind of posturing. For Beauchamp will not even 
look at happiness to mourn its absence ; melodious lamentations, demoniacal 
scorn, are quite alien to him. His faith is in working and fighting. With 
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every inducement to offer himself as a romantic figure, he despises the 
pomades and curling-irons of modern romance, its shears and its labels ; in 
fine, every one of those positive things by whose aid, and by some adroit 
flourishing of them, the nimbus known as a mysterious halo is produced about 
a gentleman’s head. . .. Meantime the exhibition of a hero whom circum- 
stances overcome, and who does not weep or ask you for a tear, who 
continually forfeits attractiveness by declining to better his own fortunes, 
must run the chances of a novelty during the interregnum. 

So it is that seeing Beauchamp for the sake of principle, not 
once but many times, let slip his golden opportunities, we are 
tempted to exclaim with his irate uncle, “ You Jackass !” 

Beauchamp’s Career must hold a high place among the novels, 
because it contains some of Mr. Meredith’s most poetic descrip- 
tions, and no other novelist describes so poetically, because it 
contains some of his ripest thoughts, and no other novelist thinks 
so profoundly,‘and above all because it contains the full-length 
portraits of four of his matchless women, and in his insight into 
feminine character, and in his power to place them before our 
eyes as living creatures, Meredith stands among novelists supreme 
if not alone. 

Yet in the last analysis the book is a disconcerting one, and 
nowhere does Meredith skirt so close to the gloomy shores of 
pessimism. Beauchamp is presented to us as a noble type of 
unselfishness. He has brains to see the evils of society and 
courage to redress them, but in the very title of the book, 
Beauchamp’s Career, there is a subtle irony. With Nevil 
Beauchamp’s qualities of mind and heart we anticipate a 
triumph. His most solid achievement is to bring his uncle to 
his knees, and he throws away his life in the end for a child of 
the gutters. If this were the place to philosophise something 
might be made of the problem, for Meredith in his narrative 
gives us much assistance towards a solution. 

In dealing with Mr. Meredith’s next novel, The Egoist, one is 
again compelled to recognise the fallibility of human judgments. 
It is the novel to which I most willingly return, for in it I seem 
to discover more sheer cleverness than in the other books, with 
moreover no corresponding loss in human interest. Clara 
Middleton remains for me the most bewitching of Meredith’s 
women, save perhaps that exquisite French creature Renée, who 
was Beauchamp’s first and final passion, and Sir Willoughby I 
learn to know, possibly by reflected light, in every nerve and 
fibre of his being. The theme is less powerful, and therefore 
broader in its application than that of Richard Feveril or Rhoda 
Fleming, and it is surely a tribute to Meredith’s talent that he 
can achieve greatness while holding in abeyance the tragic 
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capacity that Feveril and Rhoda Fleming revealed, and the 
command of incident of which Harry Richmond and Vittoria 
gave evidence. 

If 1 were asked to name Meredith’s greatest novel, I might 
possibly hesitate to name The Egoist, but if I were asked to 
indicate his most characteristic work this is the novel I would 
inevitably choose. Only Meredith could have drawn such apt 
reflections from Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson’s illuminating 
remark, “ But you see he hasa leg,” and the chapter “On a Great 
and Aged Wine,” can be matched in its kind only by the “ Old 
Veuve” chapters of a later novel. 

Should I venture to place this book, not only at the summit of 
Meredith’s achievements, but at the apex of British fiction, | 
could support my contention by appealing to names that carry 
weight if not conviction in criticism. I could refer for example 
to the encomiums of Stevenson, Henley and James Thomson 
without exhausting the list ; but so fallible are human judgments 
that I could adduce opinions equally strenuous if not so accept- 
able to illustrate an uncompromising hostility to the book. 
George Parsons Lathrop, an American critic I believe of some 
repute, hazards the statement that The Egoist is Meredith’s worst 
novel,—“ an inflated, obese, elephantine comedy, which is not 
comic,” and Mr. William Watson emphatically protests that it is 
“the most entirely wearisome book purporting to be a novel 
which I have ever toiled through in my life.” This judgment 
exhibits rather a deficiency in Watson than a defect in Meredith; 
yet I would not be illiberal, and would prefer to remember that 
the famous work which The £goist most nearly resembles, 
Moliére’s Misanthrope, baffled the critics of many generations, and 
in its own generation found only Boileau to defend it. Moliére’s 
play was unappreciated because of its excessive intellectuality, 
and because of the naked simplicity of the plot. It was the 
most severely intellectual of his plays, unrelieved by the robuster 
thrusts of humour with which Moliére was wont to conciliate 
the groundlings, and its action consisted merely in the unmasking 
of acoquette. Mr. Meredith’s book, although the profoundest of 
modern novels, is not so exclusively intellectual, for Clara 
Middleton and Letitia Dale are as richly humanised as any of 
his women, but the plot has the same severe simplicity and 
concentration that I noted in the Misanthrope. Nothing actually 
happens, at least nothing of a tangible character. People come 
into a room and talk. They go out and others come in. Ifa 
further dispersion of the characters is required young Crossjay 
is lost, and all join in a vigorous hunt. But the shuttles of 
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destiny are nevertheless weaving and unweaving the fateful 
threads, and a glance, a shrug, an intonation of the voice grow 
subtly eloquent of impending change. Clara Middleton, rashly 
betrothed to Sir Willoughby Patterne, comes with her father on 
a visit to Patterne Hall. By swift degrees she becomes dis- 
illusioned and beats against the bars of her betrothal for the 
freedom she covets. Sir Willoughby had been jilted not long 
since by Constantia Durham, and dreads the degradation of a 
second rebuff. He exercises a perfectly devilish ingenuity to 
keep Clara involved in her engagement, although he has every 
reason to know how thoroughly she despises him. Clara breaks 
through the net in the end, and Sir Willoughby, rather than 
remain exposed to the shivering gaze of the world which he 
affects to loathe because he dreads its hostile opinion, bends his 
knee to the once despised Leetitia, who has by this time outlived 
her romantic admiration of her former hero, and now lays bare 
to him his weakness before she consents to wed him. 

When Goethe recreated Mephistopheles he docked his tail to 
the roots and hid the cloven hoof. Mr. Meredith presents to 
us his Egoist in the person of Sir Willoughby Patterne as 
fortune’s favourite, the spoiled darling of society. ‘ Rich, hand- 
some, lordly, influential, brilliant health, fine estates, Mrs. 
Mountstuart enumerates in petulant accents as there started 
across her mind some of Sir Willoughby’s attributes for the 
attraction of the soul of woman.” But gradually husk by 
husk as the book progresses the outer shell is stripped bare, the 
plumage is scattered feather by glorious feather, and at the 
story’s close Sir Willoughby is still rich, handsome and influential, 
but we have seen to the shrivelled soul of him, and can measure 
its worth. 

To study egotism, albeit of another type, carried to its tragic 
conclusion, I refer the curious reader to The Tragic Comedians, 
which is a transcript from the life of Ferdinand La Salle. In 
the novel I have been discussing egotism is no tragic. It 
becomes at the most ridiculous, which gives us tragedy in a 
mitigated form, the tragedy of self-infatuation, and as such 
capable of comic presentation. How far in Mr. Meredith’s 
opinion the disease of flattered selfishness infects the fabric of 
English society, and how serious its results may be, we gather 
from a poem which forms the true pendant to his novel. In 
the Empty Purse another Sir Willoughby is traced from his 
cradle, through his gilded youth, to the crashing of his fortunes 
when he finds redemption by contact with the rough yet bracing 
realities of life. 
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The publication of four more novels and a book of short 
stories closed Mr. Meredith’s career in fiction. With Diana of 
the Crossways, in 1885, he established his reputation, and with 
One of Our Conquerors, six years later, he nearly lost it. Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta and The Amazing Marriage conclude the 
list. I have failed in my task if I have not convinced you that 
Mr. Meredith is a serious and sane student of modern society. I 
have not found it possible, however, to impress upon you the 
delicacy and candour and power with which he depicts for 
us the individual woman and drives home to our conscience the 
false position which women are forced to assume in an ill-regulated 
world. I crave the privilege of a superlative statement, and as 
it is a personal view I proffer, although strongly fortified in 
critical opinion, I welcome contradiction. I say that not in 
George Eliot, in Thackeray, or in Scott, not in Shakespeare even, 
have I found so keen an observer of women as Meredith, nor so 
true afriend. He does not gloss her sentimental weaknesses, 
and his humour benevolently kindles at her proved caprices, at 
“the one point more variable than weather” in woman which 
defies our calculation. In the books already discussed we have 
had some of Meredith’s finest portraits of women, and hints not 
a few of her relation to society. In The Egoist notably Mr. Mere- 
dith insists that the well-being of society depends upon the 
position which women occupy in it, and insists further that men 
hold the key of the position, since women have hitherto been 
what men have made them. ‘ Women have us back to the 
primitive conditions of man, or they shoot us higher than the 
topmost star. But it is as we please. ... They are to us what 
we hold of best or worst within. By their state is our civilisation 
judged, and if it is hugely animal still, that is because primitive 
men abound and will have their pasture. Since the lead is ours, 
the leaders must bow their heads to the sentence.” The plain 
English of this is, that men exact that women shall emerge into 
wedded life from a sealed jar of ignorant innocence, and this is 
that demand for “cloistral purity” which Meredith detests, 
emanating as it does from the “common male egoist idea of a 
wax-work sex.” The Nesta Radnor of a later book has a sisterly 
compassion for the woman who has sinned and suffered, and 
although her worth has deepened through her sympathies, Dudley 
Sowerby shrinks from her as fromacreature soiled by the world’s 
contact. 

In Diana, which was the first of four books to deal seri- 
ously with the problem of marriage, these views find clear 
expression. 
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Poor Diana [Meredith writes] was the flecked heroine of Reality; not 
always the same; not impeccable; not an ignorant innocent, nor a guileless ; 
good under good leading; devoted to the death in a grave crisis; often 
wrestling with her terrestrial nature nobly ; and a growing soul ; but not one 
whose purity was carved in marble for the assurance to an Englishman that 
his possession of the changeless thing defies time and his fellows—is the 
pillar of his home and universally enviable. 


And again we read : 
Now Redworth believed in the soul of Diana. For him it burned and it 
was a celestial radiance about her, unquenched by her shifting fortunes, her 


wilfulnesses, and, it might be, errors. She was a woman and weak ; that is, 
not trained for strength. She was a soul ; therefore perpetually pointing to 


growth in purification. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Meredith’s plea for naturalness 
is not the dancing of satyr hoofs overa pit. It makes for sweet- 
ness and a tried purity which is as it were the spirit blossoming 
from the flesh. And not only naturalness we need, but quick- 
ness of perception which woman already has, and courage which 
she lacks. Diana was “a woman and weak; that is, not trained 
for strength.” Cowardice clipped the wings of the girl Renée 
before she was bound in marriage. Her misery gives her courage 
after wedlock, but Beauchamp, however much he desires to 
indulge the lover’s sophistry, which is the plea for special cases, 
holds to the teaching of Dr. Shrapnel, and respects her marriage 
vow. In all things else so defiant of public opinion, in this 
matter Beauchamp respects the moral law as society interprets 
it. Cecilia Halkett is the flower of English womanhood, but 
there is a blight upon the petals. She has the cowardice born 
of convention which gives her as husband the humdrum Black- 
burn Tuckham instead of the erratic Beauchamp, who was to be 
sure, and I admit it in Cecilia’s defence, a most indifferent lover. 

From the teaching of Beauchamp we do not gather that Mr. 
Meredith has yet reached a position where he demands courage 
in women for the snapping of the marriage bond when misery 
would prompt to desperate measures. Renée is not permitted 
to do this, and when Diana feels within her the spirit of revolt 
she remembers a saying of her friend Emma that ‘‘ Women who 
sap the moral laws pull down the pillars of the temple on their 
sex ;” and again another observation that “ The rules of Christian 
society are a blessed government for us women. We owe it so 
much that there is not a brick of the fabric we should not prop.” 
Diana obeys the spirit of the precept, but with “an involuntary 
unphrased comparison of the vessel in dock and the vessel 
at sea.” 


In One of Our Conquerors, Mr. Meredith takes more advanced 
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ground. Victor Radnor in his youth had been virtually coaxed 
into marriage by a woman of wealth, old enough to be his 
mother. Victor’s distaste for the alliance deepens into disgust, 
and the process is accelerated by the arrival upon the scene of 
Nataly, the old lady’s ward. The young people thrown together 
discover in one another mutual tastes; respect deepens into 
passion, and passion precipitates them into the fateful step of 
their lives. When the story opens Victor Radnor is a merchant 
prince of London, and by virtue of his wealth and vaulting 
ambition one of the world’s conquerors. His lawful wife still 
lives a shrouded existence, hovering always on the borderland 
of death, and haunting a particular chemist’s shop, where she 
sits, the symbol of implacable destiny, behind a green eye-shade. 
consuming all the prescriptions that appeal to her fancy. Still 
she refuses to die, and still she refuses to release Victor Radnor 
by an appeal to the Courts of Law. Undaunted by multiplied 
hints of danger our conqueror presses onward to that eminence 
of social station which his wealth and talents demand. A little 
court of friendly admirers has gathered round Nataly and her 
daughter Nesta, but Victor, dissatisfied with the quiet felicity of his 
home, and careless of his companion’s timidity, aims persistently 
at social triumph. They have already been forced to abandon 
two country houses under the ban of ostracism from powerful 
neighbours. Learning nothing from these failures Victor has 
now purchased the most princely estate in the realm, assured 
that their life at Lakelands will redress the balance of all their 
former disappointments. Nataly is borne unwillingly along on 
the flood of Victoz’s energy, but she is gnawed with an inward 
dread. Her own sensitiveness shrinks from the breath of a 
hostile world, and now she is face to face with a profounder 
anxiety that searches her to the depths. Nesta is growing up 
and is sought in marriage by the Hon. Dudley Sowerby, who 
has no suspicion of the actual relation between Victor and 
Nataly. The time is at hand when the girl Nesta must learn the 
truth, and Nataly’s spirit weakens as the crisis draws near. A 
moment of desperate courage she has when she divulges the 
facts to Dudley Sowerby, and then all volition ceases. Victor 
desires to tide over the crisis by taking his daughter upon an 
extended visit to his maiden aunts, the Duvidney ladies, who 
represent, in their irreproachable propriety, the aggregate social 
female, respectability fighting behind century-old entrenchments, 
the moral law upon its ancestral throne whatever revolutions 
may shake the stormy air of this newer age. Victor fights for 
Nesta’s reception in their home, and suffers defeat; but the chord 
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of humanity thrills the withered bosoms, and on the following 
morning the maiden aunts relent. It is in their house that Nesta 
works out unaided the problem of her life; and because she 
possesses both courage and naturalness, the two ,Meredithian 
virtues, she triumphs over herself, and learns that the conquest 
of self is the conquest of the world and the world’s opinion. 
The tragedy of Nataly’s death and of Victor’s madness does not 
entirely darken the book, because Nesta lives to redress the 
balance between her father’s unreflecting energy and her 
mother’s thoughtful timidity. Dudley Sowerby receives his 
lesson, and Nesta marries Dartrey Fenellan, in whose hands we 
safely leave her. 

One of Our Conquerors is one of Meredith’s deepest but most 
irritating novels. A first reading will probably leave blankness 
or confusion in your mind. A third reading will scarcely exhaust 
the intellectual riches it unfolds. I have often wished that some 
writer might possess one-half of Mr. Meredith’s power and twice 
his common sense, for then we should have novels such as 
England has not known. As it is I can only grumble at the pro- 
digal waste of strength in a book where concentration would have 
given us a truer picture of life and would have projected upon 
our minds aclearer image of the moral problem which the author 
seeks to enforce. A part of the confusion is pathological, and 
Mr. Meredith indeed confessed to me that he had been gratified 
at the criticism of a New Zealand physician who spoke approv- 
ingly of his accurate delineation of incipient insanity in the case 
of Victor Radnor. It seemed to me that this was much as if 
Shakespeare had forgotten that he had written Hamlet, in the 
delight of having so successfully simulated his prince’s madness, 
Poor Victor is constantly grasping at the skirts of a phantom 
idea which is associated with a fall on London Bridge. He never 
discovers the bearing of this fugitive and recurrent idea ; but when 
we have read the book a second time we know that it is asso- 
ciated with the lavish misuse of wealth and with the folly of 
seeking to scale society’s heights when one is a flagrant offender 
against society’s laws. The book teems with secondary figures, 
cynics, satellites and butts, epigrams coruscate about our heads, 
and language becomes, in Meredith’s own self-conscious phrase, 
“a flushed Bacchanal in a ring of dancing similes.” 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta, which follows, is a much simpler 
book, and presents us with the converse of the same problem. 
Briefly stated the plot is as follows : Lord Ormont, a distinguished 
cavalry leader of the first half of the last century, has incurred 
the reproof of the War Office for a brilliant but unauthorised 
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feat of tactics which may be presumed to have averted a native 
rising in India. He loses his appointment, and resolves to flout 
the official and social world of England. At Madrid he is 
momentarily attracted by a dark-eyed girl, Aminta, and forthwith 
makes her his Countess. Her acceptance of his hand is made 
more clear to us by the fact that he had always been the object 
of her hero-worship in her English school-days, when she had 
shared her infatuation with Matey Weyburn, her school-boy 
admirer, if love is too strong a word to apply to an unfledged 
passion. Lord Ormont’s desire is to sulk and travel, and for the 
sake of indulging his whim and conciliating Aminta, he tolerates 
the presence of Aminta’s vulgar aunt. Now the aunt isa woman 
of the stupid worldly type, and instigates Aminta to press for 
the recognition of her position at home. England is reached at 
last, but there the lordly husband remains in scornful isolation, 
allowing Aminta to bear his name, yet carelessly permitting the 
world to imagine that the name is not legally borne. Aminta 
may associate with whom she pleases, reputable, half-reputable, 
and disreputable, but her lord will not raise one finger to bring 
her into society. Matthew Weyburn eventually comes to the 
house as secretary, and it is not the unexpected which happens. 
The properly trained hero would have immediately thrown up 
his appointment, but Matthew and Aminta trust to their strength 
to resist an insensibly growing passion. However, their strength 
proves weakness, and because they are not of the type of born 
rebels they now resist from honour what their strength was 
powerless to avert. Aminta’s efforts cf loyalty to her husband 
are met with blank indifference, they are as ineffectual as the 
beating of an eagle’s wing in a vacuum. Knowing herself ne- 
glected and apparently despised, the smouldering fire of revolt 
in her bosom leaps to rebellious flame. She writes a letter to 
her husband renouncing him, and finds her happiness with 
Matthew Weyburn, who has established a school in Switzerland. 

It has been stated by the critics that Mr. Meredith has failed 
to make his teaching explicit on the subject of marriage. In One 
of Our Conquerors infidelity to the marriage tie results in misery. 
In Lord Ormont the [social rebels find a life of happiness. The 
difficulty is resolved when we realise that Victor Radnor wrecks 
his life by seeking to conquer a society whose laws he has defied. 
Weyburn and Aminta have clearly viewed the consequences of 
their act. They passively bow their heads to the social decree 
which makes them outcasts, and find their happiness in new 
activities in a foreign field. 

Mr. Meredith does not shirk the issues, and I would be an 
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untrustworthy recorder of his doctrines if I sought wilfully to 
obscure them. Weare told that he is uncompromisingly hostile 
to marriage, that he has never depicted a happy marriage, and 
that he has publicly advocated marriages by ten years’ contract. 
But Mr. Meredith is not quite such an ogre as you might be led to 
think. He has not depicted happy marriages, but there is scarcely 
a heroine in his books who does not marry at the close a man of 
proved strength to make her lastingly happy. Rhoda Fleming 
comes after a stormy voyage into safe harbour with Robert 
Eccles. Clara Middleton escapes an egoist to marry Vernon 
Whitford. Diana finds refuge with Redworth, and Nesta Radnor 
a loyal protector in Dartrey Fenellan. Marriage can be and 
should be the most perfect thing that life holds, and no other 
novelist has so delicately marked out the foundation of love 
upon which alone an enduring marriage can rest. But Mr. 
Meredith refuses to recognise in marriage, as Milton refused to 
recognise in it, a divine and immutable institution. The strongest 
words on the subject are in the last novel I have discussed : 

Lord Ormont had struck to fragments that barrier of the conventional oath 
and ceremonial union. He was unjust—he was Injustice. The weak may be 
wedded, they cannot be married, to Injustice. And if we have the world for 
the buttress of Injustice, then is Nature the flaring rebel ; there is no fixed 
order possible. Laws are necessary instruments of the majority ; but when 
they grind the sane human being to dust for their maintenance, their 
enthronement is the rule of the savage’s old deity, sniffing blood-sacrifice. 
There cannot be a based society upon such conditions. An immolation of 
the naturally-constituted individual arrests the general expansion to which we 
step, de-civilises more, and is more impious to the god in man than 
temporary revelries of a licence that Nature soon checks. 

It is not marriage, therefore, but rather the viciousness of love- 
less unions which is the object of Mr. Meredith’s attack. I infer 
that a marriage in which active injustice is absent might still be 
supported by him, although mere toleration and mutual respect 
must always be a miserable substitute for love. Mr. Meredith 
has chosen rather to study extreme cases, abnormal unions from 
which release or death must be the only issue. Of these abnormal 
unions that which The Amazing Marriage depicts is surely the 
most fantastic, and our perception of Carinthia’s initial folly 
blunts our pity for her in the sequel. The result is that we read 
the book for its spirit of romance alone, and fail to view its 
problem in the serious spirit which the author intended. 


PELHAM EDGAR. 


GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA AS AN 
INTERNATIONAL FACTOR 


THE German Emperor, in dissolving the last Reichstag and 
appealing to the electorate on the question of South-West 
Africa, gave evidence of a much more intimate knowledge of 
his people than he was generally supposed to possess. To 
those who have learnt how to dispel the philosophical mist 
which Germans cast over their ambitions, it has been no 
secret that the Emperor’s political epigrams are but the aspira- 
tions of Germany * made articulate and plain ; they crystallise 
all that is vague, inchoate, and floating in the political soul of 
the great majority of the nation. His mind is essentially a 
generalising one, and were his executive abilities commen- 
surate with his power of generalisation the world might by 
now have found its master. It is this unequal development of 
his intellect which has given rise to so many conflicting 
opinions about the personality of William II., and which in- 
voluntarily conjures up in one’s mind the puzzling figure of 
Napoleon III. Thiers once remarked that Frenchmen com- 
mitted two mistakes with regard to Napoleon—first when they 
thought him a fool, then when they thought him a genius. 
The same mistakes have been made with regard to William II. 
They are, however, explained by the unequal mental cha- 
racteristics he is exhibiting. If we look at the actual results 
of his performances in the domain of foreign affairs we may 
fall into the error of under-estimating him ; on the other hand, 
when we contemplate his broad generalising utterances and 
his thorough grasp of the chief currents of contemporary 
political thought, we may arrive at too high an estimate of his 
powers as a statesman. It is of course quite conceivable that 
a country like Germany may earlier or later bring to the 
surface a great executive who will work hand in hand with 


* In using the term “ Germany” or ‘German nation” in connection with 
its imperialism I always except the German social democracy, which cannot 
be held responsible for the activities ot its government. 
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and supplement what is wanting in the Emperor ; indeed, it 
would be strange if a vigorous, alert, and prolific race should 
not in the moment of need find such an executive. But 
meanwhile the Emperor will only be successful where his 
theory of a complex situation finds no very considerable 
obstacles in its path towards realisation, as, for instance, in 
home affairs. 

We must first of all clear our minds of the widely current 
notion that the home situation of Germany is bristling with 
constitutional difficulties, The difference between the present- 
day German and the liberal Englishmen of the mid-Victorian 
era is much greater than between the latter and his ancestor 
of the Elizabethan period. The fact is, the present-day 
German thinks in continents and not in constitutions ; he 
cares little for parliamentary politics, and much for profitable 
economics ; he is more anxious to rule the world’s markets 
and the ocean waves than to govern in Berlin, Dresden, or 
Karlsruhe, From all those dazzling aphorisms of Nietzsche few 
lessons only have been drawn. Not the constitution-maker 
but the empire-builder is the superman. Not in humanitarian 
politics, but in the “Will-to-Power” lies the future of 
Germany. 

While Western Europe, with its constitutional ways of 
thinking, was speculating on the approaching struggle between 
the Crown and the People in Germany the Emperor, with 
unerring instinct, fastened upon the Colonial War in South- 
West Africa and rallied the majority of the nation round the 
Imperial ideal. The nation understood its meaning, for 
South-West Africa epitomises in a remarkable manner all 
that is vital in German Imperialism: the desire for colonies 
and sea-power and antagonism to the British Empire. Of 
comments and speculations on the last German elections 
there has been no end, yet the cause of the dissolution of the 
Reichstag has been completely lost sight of. Immediate 
causes, it is true, are often but occasions, or symptoms, still it 
is hardly advisable to eliminate them offhand, for they may 
just as often constitute important links in a chain of events 
leading to the discovery of the truth. The Reichstag was dis- 
solved in consequence of an adverse vote on the supplementary 
estimates for the continuation of the war in South-West Africa 
and for building a strategic railway from Kubub to Keetmans- 
hoop. The Government asked for a grant of twenty-nine 
million marks after having been supplied early in the session 
with seventy-seven million marks for the same purpose. The 
Centre were prepared to vote twenty million marks, but 
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demanded a reduction of the South-West African military forces 
from 8000 to 2500. There was nothing unusual in the 
attitude of the Centre ; they have for the last ten years always 
bargained with the Government, and after obtaining some 
slight concessions to save the face of the party, have generally 
given in, This time, however, Prince Bilow kicked over the 
traces and sent the Reichstag about their business. The pro- 
vocation of the Centre by the astute Herr Dernburg, then 
Acting Colonial Director and now State Secretary for the 
Colonies, was in itself surprising, but there was another point 
involved in the dissolution which deserved more attention than 
has been given to it. It isnow known that at least six weeks 
prior to the dissolution the Government were cognisant of the 
fact that the back of the South-West African insurrection had 
been broken ; indeed the negotiations for the surrender of the 
last hapless remnant of the natives had begun by the end of 
October 1906, and the surrender was effected barely ten days 
after the dissolution of the Reichstag. The deputies were kept 
in the dark that peace was close at hand, but were urged at 
the push of pike to vote supplies and to save the military 
honour of the Fatherland, which was supposed to be at stake. 
The Government, evidently afraid of being surprised by a 
premature surrender of the natives, provoked a dissolution and 
received, as a result of the subsequent elections, the approba- 
tion of the country, though the electors had soon ample 
opportunities to perceive that all danger in South-West Africa 
had passed. The elections assumed, for the first time in the 
history of modern Germany, an Imperialist character, and on 
the assembling of the new Reichstag the supplementary 
estimates were passed in their original shape. 

In bringing all those facts and considerations into a logical 
relation to each other it is hardly possible to escape the con- 
clusion that South-West Africa has for Germany something 
more than a colonial importance. And, as will be shown 
presently, its importance is widely understood and _ largely 
reckoned upon in political circles in Germany. South-West 
Africa is not merely a Colony, but a pawn on the chess-board 
of world-politics, By its contiguity to British South Africa it 
forms an important strategic position, South-West Africa in 
the hands of Germany is destined to play a part in South 
African affairs similar to that which the Transcaspian territories 
of Russia have played hitherto in British-Indian politics. And 
the physical and political obstacles that interpose between the 
Russian Middle East and Northern India are missing in the 
borderland between the German possessions and British South 
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Africa, The African sub-continent, with all its baffling racial and 
economic problems, has hitherto been free at least from the 
menace of serious foreign complications. This has been changed 
now. 

The first indications of the changed conditions of the African 
sub-continent were given in 1904 and 1905 by the Deutsche 
Kolonial-Gesellschaft. This association, which is devoted 
to the propagation of colonial knowledge and ideas among 
the Germans, has now about 340 local organisations, 325 
in Germany and 15 abroad, among the latter being the 
societies in London, Paris, Antwerp, Chicago, and Tokio. It 
has enrolled as its members high personages like the Duke 
John Albrecht zu Mecklenburg (now Regent of Brunswick), 
Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Prince Arenberg (lately de- 
ceased), Count Arnim-Muskau, Vice-Admiral Valois. In 1904 
the Kolonial-Gesellschaft appointed a Land Committee to 
inquire into and report upon the conditions of South-West 
Africa, where a number of chartered companies are holding 
considerable concessions. Among those companies two are 
largely British, namely, the South-West Africa Company and 
the South-West African Territories Company. The first holds 
extensive and valuable land and mining rights in Damara, in 
the northern half of the Colony. The Otavi mines were opened 
up by that Company, and it has also built a railway of about 
400 miles, It may perhaps be of interest to note that the 
district and mines of Otavi were conceded by the Hereros to 
Englishmen in 1877, that is, seven years prior to Germany’s 
launching out on a colonial career. The South-West African 
Territories Company holds large concessions in Namaqua, in 
the southern half of the Colony, British interests are thus 
largely involved in the fate of German South-West Africa. 
Mr. Rhodes thoroughly understood the importance of the 
German proximity, and encouraged the De Beers Company to 
invest in South-West African ventures at a time when German 
capital fought shy of them,* When during the Boer War the 
Germans contemplated diverting the stream of German emigra- 
tion to the northern parts of South-West Africa, Rhodes, as 

* Herr Dernburg, in a speech in the Reichstag on March 6, 1907, declared : 
‘Ich méchte bemerken, dass die South-West Africa Company seinerzeit 
gegriindet worden ist mit Hilfe englischen Kapitals und als eine englische 
Gesellschaft, als es in Deutschland niemand gab, der auch nur im geringsten 
sich bereit finden liess, Aufwendungen fir das siidwestafrikanische Schutzge- 
biet zu machen. Die South-West Africa Company hat iiber die Halfte des 
Kapitals der Otavi-Minen-Gesellschaft aufgebracht und hat eine Eisenbahn 
von circa 600 Kilometer zu erbauen und auch diese Minen in BKetrieb zu setzen 
ermOglicht.” 
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the largest shareholder of the Damara Concessions, strongly 
opposed all such plans, The aforesaid Land Committee of the 
Kolonial-Gesellschaft drew up, in 1905, an exhaustive report, 
and recommended drastic measures against the British Com- 
panies, which must either be squeezed out of South-West 
Africa or rendered innocuous, for they were obstructing the 
settlement work of the Germans there. After having dealt at 
great length with the economic aspects of the Colony, the 
report enters into political considerations and says : 


German South-West Africa holds an exceptional position among our 
Colonies and possesses a higher value than the others. Its importance to the 
mother-country lies not only in its economic possibilities, but in the contin- 
gent man-power and therefore vé/e in its in world-politics. If it can only 
absorb a few hundred thousand German settlers, it will form an oversea 
German country, a useful basis for our position on the theatre of the world, 
a point d’appui for the world-politics of the German race. Hence it follows 
that the chief task of Germany is to settle it as fast as possible with a strong 
German population. The present insurrection, despite all its attendant evils, 
has very materially improved our military position there by the importation 
of a strong artillery and large stores of ammunition which of course will have 
to be kept up in the same strength. And the railway in Namaqua, which is 
now being planned, will double the military strength of the Colony.” 


This strategic railway is now under construction from 
Liideritz Bay (Angra Pequefia) via Kubub to Keetmanshoop, 
from where it may be extended in an eastern direction to 
Rietfontein in Cape Colony (Bechuanaland) or in a southern 
direction to the Orange River. 

In the Reichstag Session 1905—6, the deputy Herr Lattmann, 
speaking on the estimates for the railway Lideritz Bay-Keet- 
manshoop expressed the opinion that it would have been better 
if that vote had been granted without having it referred to the 
Committee of Supplies. He argued: 


Such a procedure would have recommended itself to the whole nation, 
because that railway must not be judged from the point of view of the army 
commissariat or of business only. That railway involves a much more serious 
question, namely, what importance could it have had in case of complications 
between Germany and other nations. For instance, if a war had broken out 
with England, it could have facilitated an invasion of Cape Colony. Having 
regard to the admonitions of the Emperor in the speech from the throne, in 
which our dangerous position among the nations was clearly indicated, it 
would have been doubly impressive to have passed the estimates without 
referring them to the Committee. It would have been a reply of the People 
that we have understood the admonitions of our Emperor.t 


* The Report of the Land Committee is published in the Zeztschaift fiir 
Kolonialpolitik, August 1905. 
t+ December 2, 1905. 
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That referred to the time of the Algeciras Conference, when 
German diplomacy found itself isolated. About three months 
after Herr Lattmann’s patriotic utterance, the Al/gemeine Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherische Kirchen-Zeitung reproduced, from “an excel- 
lently informed source,” a conversation of Prince Bilow with 
several members of the Reichstag, It turned upon the German- 
American tariff treaty. The Agrarians were bitterly opposed to 
any concessions being granted to the Americans, The Imperial 
Chancellor, appealing to their patriotism, argued: 


Should we enter upon a tariff war? From amoral and economic point of 
view such a step would certainly be justified. But we do not need American 
cotton only, we need also at least the benevolent neutrality of America in 
world-politics. We must avoid being isolated ; we need Roosevelt’s Republic 
as a support against an Anglo-French attack. That is the reason of the 
interchange of Professors and of all the amenities of the Emperor and of the 
journey of Prince Heinrich to America. . . . The time may soon arrive when 
we shall need the backing of good friends everywhere. A minatory attitude 
of the Americans towards Canada would be as valuable to us as a march of 
10,000 South-West Africans on Cape Town. It is only on the outskirts of her 
Empire that England is vulnerable. 


That highly respectable church paper is not given to sen- 
sational newsmongering. Besides, no denial has been given to 
Herr Lattmann or the editor of the Kirchen-Zeitung. \n fact, the 


bearing of South-West Africa on the Anglo-German relations 
is well understood in Germany, and has in no small degree con- 
tributed to the results of the last German elections. The 
journal of the German clothing industry (Deutsche Konfektion) 
wrote during the elections : 


About twelve months ago we pointed out that South-West Africa is a desert 
and will never pay its way. The Government are well aware of that, and have 
been at pains to justify the enormous outlay on that Colony by expatiating on 
the necessity of saving the honneur du drapeau. Of course we cannot expect 
them to reveal to the world at large the real reason of their partiality to that 
pounce-box,—namely, that South-West Africa, by facilitating a descent upon 
Transvaal and Cape Colony, is a hostage in the hands of Germany for the 
good behaviour of England. 


Then we must turn out attention to a carefully written book 
on South Africa by Dr. Paul Samassa.* It is a study of the 
present conditions of South Africa, of the effects of the Boer 
War, and of their relations to German interests, especially 
to South-West Africa. The author travelled in the country 
he described, and had access to excellent sources of informa- 
tion. He, too, was not slow in grasping the political import- 
ance of South-West Africa. Speaking of the antagonism 


* Das neue Siidafrika, Berlin, 1905. 
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and the naval rivalry between England and Germany, he 
observes : 


German South-West Africa is in the game of world-politics a strong trump 
card in our hands. The expediency of smashing up our fleet has, of late, been 
repeatedly pointed out by Englishmen. . . . It might be therefore advisable, 
in order to cool down the ardour of those hotspurs and to strengthen the 
peace-loving elements in England, to remind them that, however great the 
losses such a war might inflict upon us, England was running the risk of 
losing South Africa. We have at present (1905) about 12,000 troops in South- 
West Africa, half of whom will probably remain there for some time yet. In 
case of a war with England the British fleet will blockade the South-West 
African coast, so that nothing will remain for our troops but to invade Cape 
Colony and to live upon the country. I don’t believe that an invasion will be 
immediately followed bya general rising of the Boer population, but thousands 
of them who have nothing to lose will join our troops. And when it is remem- 
bered that in the last phase of the South African War no more than 14,000 
Boers kept the field against England, and that the British garrison in South 
Africa consists only of 20,000 men, it will easily be seen in how great an 
adventure England will be involved when going to war with Germany. 


Herr Samassa has evidently learned to weigh his words and 
to temper zea] with discretion. But the text is essentially the 
same, and the tune is the same as with all Imperialist poli- 
ticians and thinkers of Germany who, in preparing for the 
impending conflict in the North Sea, are keeping in their 


sleeves the trump card of South-West Africa, He has also 
been taking stock of the German settlers, merchants and 
artisans in South Africa, There are about 17,000 Germans 
in Cape Colony, 12,000 in the Transvaal, 1000 in Orangia, 
and 3000 in Natal. One of the legacies of the South African 
War has been the awakening of the national consciousness of 
the Germans, a greater care for their language and scholastic 
institutions in South Africa. The German Imperial Fund for 
the promotion of the German language abroad is supporting 
the German schools in South Africa, Of the four German 
Missions who are working among their co-religionists and co- 
nationals in South Africa the Rhenish Mission only are sup- 
posed to be wanting in Germanic zeal, while the Berlin Mission, 
a very wealthy organisation, and the Herrenhuter and the 
Hermansburger Missions are steadily keeping in touch with 
German life and ideals. Herr Samassa further recommends us 
to divert the stream of German emigration not only to South- 
West Africa, but to the German communities in Cape Colony 
and Natal, in order to reclaim and strengthen the old settlers 
who were in danger of being swamped by the insidious English 
civilisation. There are still many Germans in South Africa, 
especially in the Transvaal, who owe allegiance to the German 
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Empire, and they could be preserved for German ideals by 
giving them an opportunity of doing the military service in 
South-West Africa, instead of compelling them to return to 
the Fatherland for that purpose. The situation being excep- 
tional, the term and the conditions of their service ought also 
to be modified to suit colonial conditions. South-West Africa, 
once settled, could be turned into a German nursery for all 
the Teutonic elements of the African sub-continent. Windhook 
might one day be the seat of a German university where the 
young Boers, instead of going to Oxford or Edinburgh, would 
be permeated with German learning. 

The effect of all those speculations is already shown in the 
unusual and practical interest the higher and middle classes 
of Germany are taking in South-West Africa. One of the first 
speeches of the Colonial Secretary in the new Reichstag was 
devoted to the demonstration that that Colony could be turned 
into a New Germany. And on March 6, 1907, he declared : 
‘‘It fills me with satisfaction to see the interest which the nation 
has been manifesting for some time with regard to South-West 
Africa. A great number of persons who have the necessary 
capital at their disposal have applied to the Government for 
farms in that Colony.” 

Finally, we must bear in mind that Germany has up till now 
spent over thirty-two millions sterling on that Colony, from 
which no economic return is to be expected. It is only its geo- 
graphic position, its proximity to British South Africa, which 
weighs with Germany. She is going to keep there permanently 
an armed force of about 5500 men, and the adult male colonists 
are trained in the use of arms, The new Governor of the 
Colony, Herr von Schuckmann, who was appointed last 
May to his office, is an undiluted Pan-German, well known in 
Cape Colony for his Anglophobia. He was German Consul 
there in the ‘nineties; but, in 1898, when after the storm of 
the Kruger telegram the Anglo-German relations again im- 
proved, the German Government, desirous of proving its good- 
will towards England, recalled him from Cape Town, where 
he had made himself obnoxious to the Cape Government, In 
this connection it is perhaps worth mentioning that the appoint- 
ment of Herr von Schuckmann coincided with the visit of the 
English journalists to Germany which was to inaugurate a new 
era of Anglo-German peace. 

From the foregoing considerations and facts the conclusion 
may be drawn that England in her relations with Germany will 
henceforth hive to reckon with the South-West African factor. 
Still, as the Germans say, “ Things are not eaten as hot as they 
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are cooked,” South-West Africa depends for its development 
very much on the goodwill of South Africa. First, there are 
the British capitalists who possess extensive rights and con- 
siderable blocks of shares in nearly all the mining and land 
companies in that Colony, and who are thus able to influence 
its future ; in Damara they are even powerful enough to make 
or mar its development, Attempts will therefore be made to 
buy them out, and to get rid of all British influence. Then, 
German South-West Africa, unless some startling discoveries of 
minerals are made there, will for a long time remain a cattle- 
breeding country dependent on South African markets for 
exports as well as imports. The German settlers will not be 
long in finding that they need a railway connection with 
Johannesburg, and tariff treaties with the South African 
Colonies. 

However, a policy of Jazsser-faire would in my judgment 
not meet the situation, Liberalism is an excellent policy where 
certain grievances are to be removed, But freedom is not yet 
the solution, it is only the removal of certain obstacles that 
lie in the way of the solution. It makes but room for con- 
structive measures, If those measures are not forthcoming, 
very little has been done by letting things drift. 

Having formulated the political problem involved in the 
relation of South-West Africa to the British Empire, the 
following measures appear to me to be advisable: First, there 
ought to be an official in the service of one of the Governors 
of the South African Colonies who has a good knowledge of 
British and German foreign affairs, and who is able to read 
German papers and books on political and colonial questions ; 
his duty would be to keep the Government informed as to 
German intentions. Secondly, to modernise the University of 
Cape Town, and to make it a seat of learning worthy of the 
British Empire. Thirdly, to found in Johannesburg a technical 
university, with strong departments of mining, engineering, and 
agriculture. Finally, to pass a law in the South African 
Legislatures making it compulsory for aliens living in South 
African Colonies to apply for naturalisation after a certain 
time of residence in the country. 

M. BEER. 


ASPASIA’S STATUE 


SCENE.— The guest-room in ASPASIA’S house. A marble seat with 
leather cushion stands between a tripod and a bronze table on 
which are lying various ornaments for the hair and arms, On 
the floor are several draperies, which ASPASIA is turning over. 
She holds in her hand a steel mirror. 


AspasiA, Artemidora—Artemidora—oh that name—why 
should our maids have such long names ?—Artemidora ! 


Enter ARTEMIDORA, carrying some draperies. 


ASPASIA. Come girl , . . what are you doing? Have you 
found the white Samian cloth ?—yes, this will hang in straighter 
lines. I wish I might step into folds of marble ... I could 
be sure then of deceiving Pericles, 

ARTEMIDORA. You will never disguise your beauty, Aspasia, 
it is too renowned, 

ASPASIA [who has been draping herself, helped by ARTEMIDORA]. 
Silly girl . . . why should I desire to hide it? I have told 
Pericles that the statue he comes to see was carved by one who 
knew and loved me. He will be prepared for some resemblance. 
I have but to keep as still, and look as cold as marble, and 
Pericles will be outwitted. 

ARTEMIDORA. But to what purpose ?—I do not understand. 

Aspasia. Listen and you shall... We have quarrelled 
upon a great theme—the rivalry of art and nature. I am on 
the side of Art—and Pericles, Pericles the great artist in words, 
is the protagonist of Nature. No statue, he says, can equal 
in beauty a living creature. He forgets that a sculptor will 
take the arm of this woman, the neck of that—a line, a curve 
wherever he may see it, and with his art fashion a perfect whole. 
He forgets that art is like a lover who chooses only the fairest 
blossoms for the garland. [She seats herself, holding the mirror. 
Now twist my hair like the Athena of Phidias. 

[ARTEMIDORA begins to coil her mistress’s hair. 

Our discussion grew fierce; Pericles was obstinate against 
me. “ Since an imperfect woman pleases your vision better than 
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a perfect statue,” I exclaimed, “you can have no fineness of 
eye—no sense of art.” “ Show me a perfect statue,” answered 
Pericles; “if it is more beautiful, more august than you, 
Aspasia-—I will surrender.” 1 was baffled, for were I to show 
him Aphrodite herself in marble he would mock her. Pericles 
has a fault, his only one ; he will never admit that he is wrong. 
But a way to force him came into my mind, “ You shall see 
my new Artemis,” I cried, “a young sculptor from Miletus has 
carved perfection out of his dreams and hung it on my form. 
You will behold Aspasia perfected by Art.” Now you may 
divine my scheme—shade my ear with this tendril so—. 
Pericles will see a statue, and because he has declared no marble 
form can be more beautiful than Aspasia’s, he will begin to 
decry every limb and feature, and compare them scoffingly 
with mine. And then I will come to life and laugh at him 
who, pretending to judge between art and nature, cannot discern 
the one from the other. 

ARTEMIDORA. Oh! my dear mistress, pause a little. If you 
succeed in deceiving him where is your advantage ? Remember, 
if he blames the statue as you hope, he will yet be blaming you. 

Aspasia, Ido not desire Pericles to praise my beauty. I am 
tired of this flattery, and am prouder of my thoughts than of 
my shape. Pericles will never listen to me in argument. 
‘You have no logic, Aspasia,” he said to me yesterday. “ Do but 
lift your eyes upon me, however, and you will convince me.” 
I lifted my eyes upon him with so much anger that he hid his 
face, and then he began to say that my beauty was the temple 
of my thoughts, and other like things to please me. But it is 
not enough ; I am resolved to humble him! No! you cannot 
stop me now. 

[She stands up and surveys herself as well as she can. 

I am almost ready. Give me the colour. 

[ARTEMIDORA hands her a box with powder and moist colours. 
She puts some on her lips and looks at the glass, then 
begins to touch her cheek, and stops. 

No... I will be pale . . . more white—so. 

[She powders herself. 

Ah! do I not look like marble. [She strikes an attitude. 

ARTEMIDORA. You half frighten me, Aspasia, Areyou dead, 
and is this a statue in your honour ? 

ASPASIA [laughs gaily and moves]. Come, I must try the 
pedestal. 

[ARTEMIDORA draws aside the curtain and discloses a marble 
siand with steps leading up to it. ASPASIA moves forward, 
then remembering, turns. 
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ASPASIA [picking up a scroll from the table]. Pericles will bring 
with him Phormio, a young poet from Corinth, who has come 
to Athens only, so he declares, to see me. Make them both 
welcome ; tell them Cleone is ill, and that I have gone to her. 
Give Pericles this scroll. Listen! there are steps under the 
portico—quick, girl—[she runs to the alcove] draw the curtains! 
He is before his time, unthoughtful man—quick! this may 
spoil all! 

[ARTEMIDORA draws the curtain, and then runs out, right—just 
as she reaches the door, ASPASIA calls out.| Offer Pericles some of 
my Cyprus wine in the golden vessel and cup. [Knocks are 
heard again.| Take the robes from the room! 

[ARTEMIDORA picks up the dresses and then runs out. 
[ There is the notse outside of a door being opened and a confused 
murmur of voices. 


Enter PERICLES and PHORMIO, ushered in by ARTEMIDORA. 
They carry wreaths of roses. 


PERICLES. Divine Aspasia [seeing the room empty.| She is 
not here, then. [His face falls. 
ARTEMIDORA [ following him into the room]. Most noble Peri- 
cles, my mistress Aspasia, bade me welcome you for her. The 
friend of her childhood, Cleone, is ill, and Aspasia has set out 
to comfort her. She returns to-morrow. She gave me a scroll 
for you. She bid me offer you her yellow wine from Cyprus, 
[She hands a scroll and goblet to PERICLES, who seems annoyed 
and waves away the wine. PPHORMIO does the same. 
PERICLES, This is not like Aspasia—her friend must be ill 
indeed, Our poor wreaths will fade before she sees them, 
[Laying them down.] Phormio, forgive me; I have brought 
you here, and now I have no reward to offer you. 
PHORMIO, It is enough for me to see the chamber of the 
rare Aspasia. 
PERICLES. There is neither beauty nor colour now that she 
has left it vacant—but I will read what she writes. 
[He unfolds the scroll, reads a few lines, and then smiles, 
PERICLES. See, Phormio, how beautiful and regular is her 
script. Our Greek letters shaped by Aspasia are like the blocks 
of marble out of which temples are built. [He hands the scroll. 
PHORMIO. Beautiful indeed! Thrice happy Pericles! the 
idol of Athens and of Aspasia! What more can life offer you ? 
But you must tell me; is she indeed as wise and learned as 
report makes her ? 
PERICLES. She is the friend of every poet, philosopher, 
and statesman in Athens. Need I say more? I wish, 
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Phormio, you could hear the talk which echoes round these 
walls, Corinth can surely offer nothing to compare with it. 

PHORMIO [shrugging his shoulders]. Corinth is a village set 
beside this great Athens. Yet it was a still smaller town which 
gave Aspasia to the world, and did you not say that the 
sculptor, whose work we were to have judged to-day, came also 
from Miletus ? 

PERICLES. Ah! that marble goddess! Let me read from 
Aspasia’s letter—we are not to lose all our promised pleasure. 
[He reads.| ‘ Pericles—the goddess has come! She was 
brought here this morning, six men staggering under her 
weight! Now you will be compelled to acknowledge yourself in 
the wrong. Never has any mortal woman attained to the beauty 
of my statue.” [Zurning to PHORMIO.] I told you of our 
quarrel? Aspasia has but one fault—she will never admit 
that she is wrong. She has been driven therefore, to pretend 
that a marble Artemis is more beautiful than herself. Into 
such a dilemma has vanity in argument led her. 

PHORMIO [shaking his head]. This is a dangerous pass for 
you, Pericles—admit the statue is more beautiful than Aspasia, 
and you flatter her intellect; but rare will she be among 
Athenian women if a tribute to her mind console her for a 
slight on her beauty. 

PERICLES [/aughing]. Where does her vanity nestle most 
often? It is a riddle. But listen again to what she writes, 
[He reads.| “Would that I could have been present to watch 
your faltering looks, Pericles; your knees will bend against 
your will when you draw aside the Tyrian curtains, Examine 
the statue well—but do not approach too near, for much of 
the colour upon it is still fresh. Take a scroll, oh Pericles ! 
and write the praise you must feel. When I return to- 
morrow, may I find at the pedestal of my statue a proof that 
in argument I am at length your better. I greet you.” 

What can I say, Phormio ?—I shall be blind when I admit 
that a stone figure, carved even by a god, can rival the sway- 
ing beauty of a woman’s form—her eyes, which drink in 
light only to give it out again, the myriad colours of her 
skin merging and melting into one perfect pallor, the gestures 
quivering with life?—-Even a plain woman is to me more 
beautiful than the most perfect statue—because she has life ; 
and life itself is the torch of beauty. 

PHoRMIO. Ah! Pericles, you forget—a squint can mar 
the light of the eyes, a mole spoil the most perfect pallor, a 
vulgar gesture extinguish the torch of beauty. When you 
speak of a woman you think only of Aspasia } 
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PERICLES [nodding his head]. You are right. In my 
argument Aspasia stands for nature. 

PHORMIO. Now let us see the statue which Aspasia has 
chosen to stand for art. 

PERICLES. Yes, and I am not afraid here. 

[He goes to the curtains and draws them aside. Standing on 
a pedestal is apparently a magnificent statue of the goddess 
ARTEMIS, clothed in a white robe. PERICLES 7s so astonished 
that he starts back with an exclamation. PHORMIO gazes in 
admiration. 

PHORMIO. Aspasia, Aspasia—you have conquered—this 
is Artemis in Athens—quick, Pericles, the name of the sculptor 
—he is a god! 

[PERICLES has been gazing at the statue; he goes a little 
nearer, steps back again, smiles, then goes closer, and finally 
turning gently round, he seizes PHORMIO by the arm, moves 
farther away, and looking straight in front of him without 
turning his head, he says, in a low tone : 

PERICLES. It is Aspasia herself—now wait and see how I 
will prick her. [He turns round again and begins to speak aloud. 

PERICLES. She is right, Phormio—never have I seen such 
beauty in mortal woman. 

PHORMIO [entering into the spirit of the jest]. This is a triumph 
for Aspasia. 

PERICLES. A triumph for her—yes—but a disillusionment 
for me. 

PHORMIO. How can this be, Pericles—you frighten me ? 

PERICLES. I said no statue could be so beautiful as a living 
woman—I meant Aspasia—but I must bend my head. To 
gaze upon this perfect form teaches me how blind I have been. 
The power and the glamour of her speech have dazzled my 
eyes, and hidden from me every blemish of her person. 
Aspasia has conquered, but it is a tragic conquest. I can say 
now with Parrhasius that “ nothing among mortals is faultless,” 
I fancied her peerless in beauty, as she is in mind. [He sighs 
deeply.| Alas, it is not so. 

PHORMIO. You must define—you must show me where 
Aspasia fails—else I will not believe 

PERICLES. Must I indeed—to chisel words out of my 
thought will be a difficult and painful task; yet I will try. 
Draw nearer. [They move close to the statue.| Look now at this 
arm ; the movement flows like water. In comparison my poor 
Aspasia’s lines are rigid. This hand is supple and tender—it 
would lie in mine like a tamed bird. Hers is strong ; she 
uses it to point an argument, and we do not feel impelled to 
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hold it, Then judge these lips. What a mystery lies in their 
curves, how soft and passionate is their appeal ; Aspasia’s are 
but the gates for her silver words. [He turns away in mock dis- 
tress.| Aspasia, Aspasia, come back—your burning mind will 
make me forgive the imperfection of your shape. I shall 
forget—I shall be deceived again. 

ASPASIA [very angry.] Pericles, Pericles, it is I—Aspasia ! 

[PERICLES falls back in mock astonishment. 

PERICLES. Ye gods—Aspasia herself ! 

AsPASIA. Stand away from me—you are indeed blind, oh 
Pericles! [She holds out her arm.| This is my arm—do you 
dare to sayjit is not well shaped ?—-and my hand—does gesture 
spoil it? [She shakes it in his face.| Have you no pleasure in 
my lips? You do not love me, Pericles. 

PERICLES [stifling his merriment], Why are you angry? ... 
Each word I uttered was a victory for your thesis, that art can 
better nature. 

ASPASIA, But you defamed me, me—the living woman 
who draws this breath ! 

[PERICLES is unable to suppress the laughter which is shaking 
him. 

PERICLES. Aspasia, Aspasia, how I have caught you, and 
in your Own net. 

ASPASIA [dumb with surprise], You knew—you knew, then ? 

PERICLES. Surrender, surrender, beautifulone! Not your 
form itself—made lifeless—can rival the living presence. 

ASPASIA [pouting]. To make a list of blemishes—before 
Phormio—before a stranger—it was cruel ! 

PHORMIO. What did I tell you, Pericles? No worship is 
so dear to woman as the worship of the eye—they are all alike 
in this. 

PERICLES. And they areright ; but Aspasia differs from the 
rest because she stands so raised in thought, the eye cannot 
always reach her. Yet never is she more beautiful—more 
divine—than when she steps from her pedestal as she has done 
to-day. [ASPASIA /Jooks up.] Come, Phormio, let us hang these 
wreaths about her— it is she who has earned them—not her 
statue. 

[PERICLES and PHORMIO pick up the wreaths. ASPASIA 
smiles with content. 

ASPASIA [thoughtfully]. 1 shall wear no colour this year—the 
white cloth favours me—I forgive you. 


[CURTAIN. ] 


EDITH LYTTELTON, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 13, 1907 


THE old question of State rights—the question whether a 
State of the Union is supreme or the Union has rights supreme 
to that of the separate States—which lies at the root of the 
entire American political and constitutional system, and is to- 
day, after more than a century and a quarter of constitutional 
government, still the great subject occupying the attention 
of the courts and publicists—is once again to be judicially 
determined. So long as there are opposing schools of political 
thought, so long will men differ about this question until per- 
haps the inevitableness of circumstances forces an agreement. 
It was this question that was one of the main causes of the 
Civil War, and it was believed that the result of that war for 
ever settled that the United States was a nation, and not merely 
a congeries of States. No one, of course, doubts that; the 
United States isa nation politically rather than a confederation ; 
but the Civil War did not once and for all determine the 
precise extent of Federal and State authority. 

Foreigners might be led to believe that—like one of those 
questions that theologians of the middle ages disputed about— 
it is a question no greater than the difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. But it is much more important and vital 
than that. The American Republic is unlike any other modern 
State, unlike any other form of political government of which 
history tells, in its dual system, which is the concrete expres- 
sion of popular will. In all other States, local and political 
authority—the power of local self-government—is a power 
derived from the central government and delegated by it; and — 
under the well-established legal principle that what the law 
confers the law can take away, local authority may always be 
revoked at the pleasure of the superior power that grants it, 
But in the United States the case is reversed. Local authority 
—and not merely authority in minor matters, but power so 
great that it affects the social and economic conditions of the 
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people—is derived not from the central government, but is 
a right of the people themselves. The citizens of the State of 
New York, for instance, do not have to go to Congress for 
permission to build a railway, or to regulate the tariffs of that 
railway, within the confines of the State; that is a right to be 
determined solely by the people themselves, as expressed by 
their representatives in the Legislature. Should the people 
surrender this power, the whole theory of the American Con- 
stitution would be destroyed. In place of the central govern- 
ment deriving power from the people, the people would enjoy 
only such power as the central government might consider it 
advisable to grant, 


To be tied to a system by the ligaments of tradition is a 
sign of national decay. A nation that cannot rise superior to 
tradition to meet new conditions has given evidence of de- 
cadence. No one will be so foolish as to suggest that the 
Americans, a young people with all the vitality and progressive 
ardour of youth, have reached that stage in their development 
when decay threatens them. The fact that they realise that 
they are to a certain extent hampered by tradition and a 
system of government that in a measure is not in keeping 
with the spirit of the age is the surest proof of their pro- 
gressiveness, 

The reader must not imagine from this that there is a 
universal or even a general feeling in favour of a change, 
because that would convey a misleading impression; but 
there is undoubtedly a feeling among many thoughtful persons 
that the existing system has shown itself to be inadequate ; 
it has not become obsolete or unworkable, but it has, in a 
sense, proved inadequate, because even the wisest men, men 
seemingly almost endowed with the gift of prescience, are, 
after all, only human, and therefore fallible. No men with 
mere human understanding could, a hundred years ago, have 
anticipated conditions as they exist to-day, and provided for 
all contingencies. The marvel is not that to-day the necessity 
for modification of the constitutional system should be ap- 
parent, but that the constitution should have endured and 
served its purpose so admirably. In that respect alone, if in 
no other, the American Constitution is a monument to human 
ingenuity, 


During the last few years, to be specific since the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Roosevelt, a great impetus has been given to 
the extension of Federal power at the expense of State authority. 
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I have frequently had occasion to differ with Mr. Roosevelt, 
I have more than once questioned his purpose and his motives, 
but in this great question of policy I thoroughly agree with him, 
and I believe, as I think he believes—although he has not 
expressed himself as directly and unequivocally as one would 
wish—that the sooner the absurd and arbitrary distinctions of 
State lines are expunged from the political map, and all real 
power is centred in the Federal Government, the better it will 
be. This, of course, is “ encroachment” and “ federal usurpa- 
tion” as seen through the eyes of strict constructionists and 
Jeffersonian Democrats, to whom nothing is sacred unless it 
moulders in antiquity, and to whom modern things are dan- 
gerous. But it is progress, and progress has always had to 
meet abuse and overcome narrowing tradition. 


After much academic discussion of Federal and State rights, 
we now have the issue once again sharply defined. As part of 
the general radical campaign against the railways that has 
swept over the country, the Legislature of North Carolina 
passed a law limiting the charge for passengers to 24 cents a 
mile, and making it a criminal offence for this rate to be 
exceeded. The Southern Railway, the most important line 
traversing |the State, refused to obey the law on the ground 
that the rate established by the Legislature was confiscatory, and 
therefore, invalid as violative of the Federal constitution, which 
provides that no person may be deprived of his liberty or 
property without ‘‘ due process of law”; which does not mean 
the mere passage of a law, but the execution of a sentence of 
a court of law after the proper ascertainment of the facts. The 
Southern Railway, therefore, obtained from Judge Pritchard, of 
the United States Circuit Court, an injunction restraining the 
state officials from executing the law pending the hearing on 
the order and the entering of the final decree. But Mr. Glenn, 
the Governor of the State, insisted that despite the injunction, 
the law was valid and must be obeyed until declared unconsti- 
tutional, and under his directions, ticket agents of the railway 
were arrested and imprisoned for selling tickets at a rate higher 
than permitted by law. Habeas corpus proceedings were 
immediately instituted before Judge Pritchard and the men 
released. State and Federal authority was thus in conflict, 
and a dangerous and somewhat delicate situation was made 
still more acute bya statement issued by the Governor in 
which he declared his intention to enforce the laws and punish 
all persons violating them. Finally the railway agreed to 
observe the law, and the State authorities agreed to co-operate 
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with the railway company to obtain as speedily as possible a 
decision from the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Governor Glenn issued a message to the people saying : 

“It is a great victory for State rights against Federal inter- 
ference. It will teach utility corporations that while the State 
will treat them fairly, it will not tolerate their trying to control 
the State,” 

The decision of the Supreme Court will have far-reaching 
consequences in further determining the respective powers of 
Federal and State Governments. 


“When,” asks the Cincinnati Exguzrer,a leading western 
Democratic paper, ‘‘ are the Democrats going to do something 
besides yelling murder?” and it then points out, that if the 
Democrats had any sense, they would make tariff revision the 
great issue in the next presidential campaign. Commenting on 
this, the New York Evening Post says: 


Democratic capacity for leadership is, indeed, badly to seek, these days. 
Without inspiring candidates, without definite and commanding policies, the 
party seems to have lost its bearings. Mr. Bryan spends all his time trying 
to devise some doctrine which will be radical enough to frighten the voters 
after Roosevelt has got through with them. The rank and file of the party 
are looking for a definite programme and rousing battle-cries, but they get 
only what will alarm or deaden them. With such an issue as tariff revision 
begging to be taken up, we are offered the banal rotundities of a Cockran, 
proposing a Government director in all corporations! The plight of the party 
reminds one of that poem of E. R. Sills, in which one man on a battlefield is 
wringing his hands over his broken sword, which keeps him out of the fight, 
while an ardent hero is catching up that very weapon wherewith to win a 
victory. The Democratic party is lamenting that it has no winning issue. 
Yet the Republicans are laying one at its feet. 


Mr, Bryan, who created confusion in Democratic ranks and 
disappointed his friends a year ago by his advocacy of the 
government ownership of railways, has now publicly recanted 
and admits that “ government ownership is not an immediate 
issue.” In many respects almost a spoiled child of fortune, in 
other respects, Mr. Bryan is one of the most unfortunate of 
men in always championing an issue when wisdom would 
require him to eschew it. When Mr, Bryan returned from 
Europe a year ago, he was in excellent position for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the presidency ; he was radical enough 
in all conscience to be acceptable to the most extreme radical, 
and yet his past was sufficiently far behind him to make con- 
servative men begin to think that he could be regarded as 
“safe and sane.” His advocacy of government ownership 
spoiled all that. He not only alienated the conservatives of 
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the north, but also the great mass of southerners, to whom 
State rights is a cardinal principle of political faith, and who 
are bitterly opposed to such an extreme extension of Federal 
power as would follow from the taking over of the railways by 
the general government. Mr. Bryan now says: 

“ To inject the government ownership question into the next 
campaign would simply give representatives of the railroads a 
chance to dodge the issue of regulation and deceive the public.” 
Declaring that the railways have been successful thus far in 
preventing efficient Federal regulation, Mr. Bryan adds: 


The railroad situation presents a vital issue, and the issue should be so 
stated that every one can understand the party’s position. While Democrats 
may differ as to the relative importance of the trust question, the tariff ques- 
tion, and the railroad question, all must agree that the party must take the 
side of the common people on all three questions. Let the line be drawn 
between those who want to make this a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, and those who want it to be a Government of the 
corporations, by the corporations, and for the corporations ; but [he admits] 
that regulation must be treated under the most favourable circumstances 
before the masses will be ready to try a more radical remedy. 


This confession of public sentiment, and at the present time 
there is no real demand for government ownership, has not 


rehabilitated Mr. Bryan with the conservatives or softened the 
indignation of Southern Democrats. The Nashville American, 
a leading Southern Democratic paper, reflects a widespread 
view when it says : 


Added age, travel, study, and experience should have made him wiser and 
more practical, but he isas much of a dreamer and visionary as ever. Return- 
ing from his trip abroad, he astonished his friends by declaring for Government 
ownership of railroads. From all over the country protests from Democrats were 
heard and nearly every Southern Senator expressed disapproval. Mr. Bryan 
found that he had raised a storm, and began to hedge and explain, but his 
explanations and reference to the ultimate ownership of railroads by the Go- 
vernment cannot be otherwise than unsatisfactory to the South, which is, or 
should be, unalterably opposed to such a policy for obvious reasons. 


Other prominent Southern newspapers have indulged in 
equally candid criticism, and yet the Nashville Asmerican feels 
constrained to say: 


Mr. Bryan has more personal following than any other single available 
Democrat. As an active candidate he would be stronger in the Convention 
than any other one man. But a nomination is not an election. . . . The West 
is more solidly Republican than it ever was. Sois the East. The blighting 
influence of Mr. Bryan on the party and his own conduct have terribly injured 
it. In 1904 we went to New York for a candidate. The Bryan influence 
made his candidacy unpopular, and he was overwhelmingly defeated. There 
is not in sight any Northern Democrat with any personal or general following 
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or popularity. Mr. Bryan is more popular with a large number of voters than 
any Northern or Southern Democrat, but he is not so much now as he was in 
1896 or in 1900, and he was emphatically defeated then. His popularity does 
not produce electoral votes, and so is worth nothing from a practical stand- 
point. Mr. Bryan has much of the spirit of the dictator. He wanted to name 
the candidate in 1904, but was not permitted todo so, and, while giving a 
nominal support to the ticket, his influence helped to defeat it. His plan is 
to be nominated next year or to name the ticket. He will do one or the other 
if the party has reached that submissive stage. 


No matter how foredoomed Mr. Bryan may be to defeat, his 
nomination would be certain, as inevitable almost as fate itself, 
if the Democratic convention were to be held in the immediate 
future, and for the simple reason, as scores of newspapers 
north and south point out, that to-day there is no other man 
in the party who has a following. It is a curious thing that 
Mr. Bryan is more in demand than ever as a lecturer. A few 
years ago he made few engagements in Republican States, but 
now Republican audiences are apparently as eager to hear him 
as Democratic. That his popularity is very great no one can 
question, but unfortunately for him, it is not great enough to 
follow him to the polls. But in defeating himself, Mr. Bryan 
defeats his party. The New York Sum truthfully but caustic- 
ally remarks: “ But Hector in his tomb beneath the date grove 
of Mount Ida is a more beneficent quantity than the so far 
unburied Bryan of Nebraska, At least Hector can no longer 
harm his friends.” 


“It depends upon the temperament of the average observer, 
whether to call the present recurrence of ‘third term talk’ 
about President Roosevelt ‘ exasperating’ or ‘ pitiful,’” is the 
remark of the Boston Advertiser, which is a strong administra- 
tion organ. It is pitiful, the Advertiser explains, as showing 
the mental calibre of the men who indulge in that kind of talk ; 
but it is exasperating to the average man who claims some right 
to be treated as a rational human being. So the Adverizser 
disposes of the matter once and for all. Mr. Roosevelt, it says, 
will under no circumstances be a candidate for a third term or 
consider the idea of accepting the nomination. He will make 
this fact plain enough when the proper time comes. 

It would make the sleep of a great many men less troubled if 
their confidence in the unalterable determination of Mr. Roose- 
velt to abide by his decision announced on the night of election 
three years ago was as firm as that of the editor of the Advertiser. 
There are nearly a dozen Republicans who are avowed or 
‘‘ receptive ” candidates for the Republican presidential nomin- 
ation, but whose friends say it is impossible for them to make 
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any headway until it is clearly known whether Mr. Roosevelt 
will be the candidate. These men personally, and through 
confidential agents, have canvassed the country, only to find 
out that the feeling is so general that Mr. Roosevelt will again 
accept the nomination that politicians and the men who mani- 
pulate party machinery, refuse to commit themselves to the 
cause of any other candidate so long as there is the slightest 
possibility of Mr. Roosevelt being the nominee. An army of 
more than 100,000 office-holders, whose sole interest in politics 
is to keep their places and draw their salaries with comfortable 
regularity, like the Thundering Legion of Marcus Aurelius can 
offer up a good many prayers, and they can do other things 
besides praying. The deep-seated prejudice against a third 
term, we are told in many quarters, would be fatal to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s success, and all other considerations apart, Mr. 
Roosevelt is too wise to hazard his fortunes with fate holding 
the winning hand. No doubt “anti-third termism” and 
‘“‘ imperialism” and other arguments of the same kind that will 
be used, would cost Mr. Roosevelt some votes in case of his 
nomination, but even with that deduction would his vote be 
smaller than Mr. Bryan’s? Personally I think not, and I have. 
been told that Mr. Roosevelt has said to intimate friends that 
if the election was to be held this year instead of next, he 
would have no fear of defeating Mr. Bryan. 


One thing, however, nearly all men are agreed to, and that 
is if Mr. Roosevelt is not a candidate himself he cannot bodily 
transfer his strength to the candidate of his choice. Conceding 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal popularity this appears a paradox, as 
it would naturally be assumed that if the country really wanted 
Mr. Roosevelt to sit in the White House for another four years, 
failing to secure that they would accept the next best thing 
and gladly take the man in whom Mr. Roosevelt has confidence. 
But the explanation offered is that the American people have 
always prided themselves on their political independence and 
have invariably refused to be dictated to when it comes to the 
nomination of a president being forced by the President then 
in office. This is another paradox when one remembers that 
this is the home of the political boss, but America is a country 
of paradoxes. And while it is true the political boss flourishes 
and is almost an inevitable part of the political system, the 
line is drawn when it comes to the boss exercising his power 
in the nomination of a presidential candidate. That Americans 
resent, 


Mr. Taft, therefore, as Mr. Roosevelt’s official heir, is to a 
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certain extent handicapped and is meeting with pronounced 
opposition in his efforts to secure the nomination ; but then, 
for that matter, so are all the other candidates. At the present 
time the race is an open one, with no candidate sufficiently in 
the lead to be ranked as a favourite; and with so many 
obstacles in the way it is not impossible that the prize may be 
carried off by an outsider. 


A fine of nearly six millions sterling ought to satisfy even 
the most radical trust hater. A few days ago Judge Landis, 
one of the Federal judges in Chicago, fined the Standard Oil 
Company $29,240,000 for having violated the federal statutes ; 
but it is perhaps almost unnecessary to add that the fine has 
not yet been paid, and as a couple of years will probably 
elapse befcre the appeal reaches the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Mr. John D. Rockefeller and his multi-million- 
aire associates are not in immediate need of public sympathy. 

A fine of six millions appeals to the imagination of the 
“trust buster,” but it has remained for Mr. J. Keir Hardie to 
give the American public the benefit of his profound study of 
the American constitution and suggest a remedy so simple for 
the destruction of the trusts that the wonder is neither 
Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Bryan thought of it. But that is 
always the way of genius, which does something that every one 
might have done long ago, but no one does until the way is 
pointed out; the old story of Columbus and the egg. Mr. Keir 
Hardie has considered it worth while to tell a correspondent, 
who considered it equally worth while to spend cable tolls to 
disseminate the valuable information, that “as a beginning let 
Roosevelt declare the manufacture of tobacco to be a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and at one stroke he destroys the power of 
the tobacco trust for ever.” The conclusion is irresistible, but 
unfortunately Mr, Keir Hardie neglected to state under what 
section of the constitution Mr. Roosevelt has authority to 
“declare” anything a Government monopoly. When he is 
able to cite the specific section, no doubt Mr. Roosevelt will 
promptly act on the suggestion. 

The State of Texas has reduced to an absurdity the anti-trust 
crusade. It has shown to the world how easy it is to “ bust ” 
the trusts, incidentally demonstrating that toothache can be 
instantly relieved by the neat and expeditious device of cutting 
off the patient’s head, Texas recently passed a law making it 
a felony for any person to sell goods made by a trust, or to 
act as the agent of a trust; the penalty being imprisonment 
from two to ten years. The law does not recognise 
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ignorance as an excuse, and every shopkeeper is required to 
make a diligent investigation to ascertain whether the articles 
he offers for sale have been made by a trust, or suffer the 
consequences of his negligence. As almost everything that is 
used nowadays is made by a trust, as that term is commonly 
used, the law, if rigidly enforced, wiil do the trusts little injury, 
but will cause the Texans most decided inconvenience, which 
is perhaps precisely what should happen, as it may put a stop 
to demagogic assaults on capital and hasten the return to 
sanity. 


This campaign against the trusts that has been carried on so 
vigorously by Mr. Roosevelt has now reached the stage that 
unless results can be shown and a decisive victory won, the 
campaign will be declared a failure. During the last five years 
there has hardly been a month when some move has not been 
made against the trusts and monopolistic combinations. New 
laws have been passed by Congress to curb the trusts; new 
officials have been created to conduct the investigations and 
prosecutions ; enormous sums of money have been spent, But 
what has been accomplished ? 


In all the warfare the Government has conducted [one newspaper says] in 
the last four or five years, have substantial benefits come to anybody? Cer- 
tainly there has been no reduction of prices on any commodity as a result of 
the Government’s anti-trust policy. It is a fact well known to the Government 
that practically every commodity that enters into the daily life of the citizen 
is now trust-made and trust-sold. And every one knows that prices keep 
going up. Has the Government failed to find a remedy for the trust evil, if 
itis an evil? Would a little less tariff help to solve the problem? These and 
various other questions are likely to occur to any one who sits down and 
attempts to make a just review of what the Government has done for its 
people in the way of regulating trusts. 


Until the Standard Oil Company was fined $29,000,000, 
which has not yet been paid, the fines levied against the trusts 
have been so trifling that they have paid them without any 
inconvenience and looked upon prosecution as a joke; anda 
joke at somebody else’s expense, that somebody being the 
public, which always pays, And that good, patient ass, the 
public, is at last heginning to get weary and would like to 
shift the burden, Elaborate reports made by high salaried 
officials while magnificent do not drive a single trust out of 
business. A fine does not reduce prices. So the public 
shows its impatience, and the trust busters must do something 
to justify themselves ; but what ?—that is the question. It isan 
ominous suggestion the Washington Post makes when it says 
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that the “real” campaign against the trusts will begin when 
the “real” trust busters get power at the next election ; or 
does the Post so thoroughly understand the hypocrisy of 
politics as sardonically to imply that this is merely a hope 
held out to tide over the next election, and then another 
promise will be made, the fulfilment of which may come 
perhaps after another four years? 

The fact is the effort to “bust the trusts” is not only 
illogical, but is an attempt to apply an economic law in two 
directions, which is a feat as impossible of accomplishment as 
to use the force of gravitation upward as well as downward. 
The Beef Trust, by the command of great capital and superior 
business methods, was enabled to purchase cattle cheaper than 
its rivals with insufficient capital and less ability, and was 
brought to bar for forming a combination in restraint of 
trade; or, to be perfectly frank, because the farmers com- 
plained they were getting too little for their live stock ; and no 
prudent politician will run counter to the agrarian vote, even 
if to obtain it the ironclad law of supply and demand must be 
subverted. The Tobacco Trust is under indictment because 
by the use of large capital and enterprising business methods 
it is able tc undersell the small tobacconist. The small man 
suffers, of course, but the tobacco-using public gets better 
goods, a larger selection, and more competent service for less 
money ; but that, of course, counts for nothing with the “ trust 
buster.” It is perhaps a fortunate thing for the industrial de- 
velopment of England that “ trust busting ” was not in fashion 
when Arkwright invented the power loom, or Bessemer dis- 
covered his process of making crucible steel, as assuredly both 
would have come under the ban, and subjected themselves to 
the pains and penalties of the statute to give employment to 


workmen at increased wages, and reduce the price of com- 
modities 


The acquittal of W. D. Haywood, the Secretary of the 
Western Federation of Miners, of complicity in the murder of 
Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho, may have some bearing on 
politics, It will be recalled that Haywood, Moyer, and Petti- 
bone, officials of the Western Federation, were indicted for 
having employed Harry Orchard to murder Governor Steunen- 
berg two years ago, in revenge for his use of troops to suppress 
disturbances arising out of labour disputes, Orchard turned 
State’s evidence, and in the witness-box swore to having slain 
a score or more of men, the majority of whom were murdered 
at the command of the Western Federation, whose officers 
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gave him specific instructions and paid him liberally for his 
work. Haywood has been acquitted, and his co-defendants 
are still to be brought to trial ; but the acquittal of Haywood 
will almost certainly be followed by the acquittal of the other 
men, as the case against Moyer and Pettibone is no stronger 
than that against Haywood. 

Shortly before the men were placed on trial, the Roosevelt- 
Harriman correspondence was made public, in the course of 
which the President termed Mr. Harriman an “ undesirable 
citizen,” and declared him to be equally as undesirable and as 
great a menace to the well-being of society as Haywood, Moyer, 
and Pettibone. Organised labour throughout the United 
States resented this, and asserted that the President had used 
his high official position to prejudge the case. Some of the 
more extreme endeavoured to secure the adoption of resolu- 
tions censuring the President, but the more moderate were able 
to prevent action until a jury by its verdict had confirmed the 
President’s verdict of ‘‘ undesirableness,” or reversed it. Now 


that the jury has set its seal of approval upon Haywood as 
a desirable member of society, many labour leaders openly 
protest against what they term the great injustice done by the 
President, and consider that he should tender Haywood a 


public apology. These labour leaders say that the influence of 
the President, who has hitherto been very strong with labour, 
will be weakened, and that inthe next election labour may give 
a practical demonstration of its resentment. 


“After all, the American battleship squadron is to be sent 
to the Philippines. This is rather rough on our estimable 
contemporary the World,” is the retort courteous of the New 
York Herald to the New York Wor/d, commenting on the latest 
“official” announcement concerning the movement of the 
Fleet. It speaks well for the sanity and balance of 
the American people that they have not allowed them- 
selves to become unduly excited by a succession of 
‘¢official” announcements that, if purposely designed to 
excite apprehension by their mystification and contradiction, 
could not have been more cunningly devised. When the 
public first learned through the Press that the battleships 
were going to the Pacific there was prompt official denial, fol- 
lowed a few days later by the public announcement of the 
Secretary of the Navy that the Press had correctly stated the 
facts; to be followed only a day or two later by a statement 
from a still higher official source that while the Fleet “ might ” 
be ordered to the East, it “ might” also be sent on a cruise to 
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the West. The New York Word, which opposed the sending 
of the Fleet to the Pacific as tending to endanger the friendly 
relations between the United States and Japan, announced on 
the “ highest official authority ” that the contemplated cruise 
had been abandoned, which served the World as a text for 
many homilies on the blessings of peace and the dangers of a 
navy. Now, however, comes the “very latest” to set all 
doubts at rest. The Fleet is to go, which, as the Herald 
remarks, is rough on the World. 

The public draws its own conclusion. The Far Eastern sky 
is cloudless as viewed through official eyes, but the unofficial 
vision either sees less clearly or with greater penetration. In 
a word; the public has a dim apprehension of official know- 
ledge. It knows that some friction exists between the two 
Governments, although both Governments are anxious to re- 
move it. To believe that either the United States or Japan 
desires war is to credit the statesmen of both countries with 
folly so extreme that it becomes nothing less than criminal 
lunacy. But there are important and delicate questions that 
must be settled, and although the attempt has been made, it is 
admitted on both sides that so far the negotiations have pro- 
duced no results. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY* 


THE Children’s Happy Evenings Association feels very sensible 
of the honour accorded to it in being invited to give a short 
account of its work before this distinguished assembly. It does 
not assert itself to be the only Society devoted to the recreation 
of the young, but it believes that it may fairly lay claim to be 
the pioneer in this fruitful field. In the short time allotted to 
me, I desire first to record how the Children’s Happy Evenings 
Association came into being, and then very briefly to explain 
its present position and the nature of its work. 

Many people deplore the multiplication of charitable asso- 
ciations, and we must often have heard and sympathised with 
the weary exclamation, “ What, yet another Society!” In this, 
as in some other cases, the only answer can be: “ New occa- 
sions make new duties.” The rapid growth of our population, 
particularly in great cities, has positively eaten up many fields 
and open spaces which were, even in the memory of middle- 
aged people, the playgrounds of the poor, and the struggle for 
existence renders it impossible for the majority of overburdened 
bread-winners to devote any time to the training of their off- 
spring in what is, after all, an essential part of their education. 
The condition of things which rendered some action impera- 
tive was well set forth in the original appeal for help written 
by the late Sir James Carmichael, our first Hon. Treasurer, 
in 1889. ‘* Whereas the children of the rich are taught to 
play well, as well as to work well, the children of the poor are 
only instructed in labour ; and yet the supervision and training 
in habits of wholesome recreation is a far more needed and 
important branch of education among the poor than among 
the rich, owing to the meagre resources to which poor children 
are reduced when left to amuse themselves.” 

The only playgrounds which children could find in many 


* A paper read at the International Congress on School Hygiene on 
August 6, 1907. 
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districts of this great metropolis were crowded courts and narrow 
streets, cold in winter, stifling in summer, and when a whole 
family inhabited a single room, it is self-evident that cooking 
and other household cares left no room to play, even if a trade 
were not added to the domestic occupations of the household. 
Perhaps the result of this was not really singular, though it 
seems to have struck many kindly persons as so strange as to 
be almost incredible, namely, that hundreds of thousands of 
children reared in these surroundings did not know how to play, 
They could push each other about, quarrel a little, gossip a 
little ; in the case of the girls, they would sit on doorsteps 
with their arms round each other’s waists, or nurse pre- 
maturely old infants ; they could, alas! imitate the not always 
edifying scenes which took place in their so-called homes, but 
the genuine whole-hearted play of childhood was unknown to 
them. 

Then it occurred to some real child-lovers, with imaginations 
which outran even the physical and mental needs which other 
philanthropists had attempted to supply, that they would 
‘‘teach them to play.” The next questions were—“ when and 
where ?”—w/en must necessarily be after schoo] hours—where ? 
Well there were the new Board Schools, in those days far less 
utilised than at present. Application was made to the London 
School Board and permission was given to inaugurate evenings 
in a few schools as an experiment. 

The first branch was opened at Waterloo Road Board School 
in January 1890, and before the end of the year twelve 
branches were set on foot, by the energy of those who had 
realised both the need and the means by which it might be 
met. Thanks to these quiet, but persistent workers, many of 
whom still take an active share in its labours, the infant organisa- 
tion grew rapidly, and in the Seventh Annual Report, the 
Executive Committee were able to announce that H.R.H, the 
Duchess of York, now Princess of Wales, had honoured the 
Association by becoming its President. Ever since her as- 
sumption of office Her Royal Highness has shown a deep and 
practical interest in its proceedings, and not only has she 
contributed money and gifts, but by surprise visits to more 
than one branch, she has assured herself that her patronage 
and presents are turned to good account. 

At the present time the branches number 136 in London 
alone, and more are in contemplation. Besides these, affiliated 
branches exist in Manchester, Middlesbrough, Oxford, 
Plymouth, and other parts of England, while inquiries as to 
the best methods of starting them come from all parts of the 
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world, New York and Hong-Kong, Hungary and Canada 
competing for information. 

When the London School Board transferred its powers to 
the County Council, the Association approached the Education 
Committee of that body, met with a courteous reception, and 
was accorded the same terms as heretofore ; that is to say, 
the use of the buildings and the lighting are given gratis, while 
the Association pays for cleaning and caretakers’ fees, and 
guarantees the proper use of the privileges accorded,* 

In passing it may be said that the original idea was to hold 
the evenings in Board Schools, now “provided” schools, 
simply because it was fairly easy for the managers and sup- 
porters of voluntary schools to arrange recreation in their 
own buildings should they so desire, while comparatively 
few non-official people were then interested in Board School 
children. These conditions still exist to a great extent, but the 
Association has no rule against working in voluntary or “ non- 
provided ” schools, if its operations are invited and really appear 
to be needed to supplement the efforts of those good friends 
who already care for the children. 

It may now be asked, What does the Association do with the 
twenty-four thousand children whom it gathers together weekly 
or fortnightly during the greater part of the year? Here are 
a few extracts from an account written by a well-known 
author — of what he saw last autumn in one of our Evenings : 


The rain [he says] fell, fell, fell. Overhead the brown darkness of the 
night brooded like a pall, and underfoot the dripping asphalte glittered with 
reflections, like a Venetian canal, as we scurried through the still inhabited 
city with its brilliant shop-fronts. But, once out of the main artery, the 
dreariness of rain in the East End was brought home to one by the desola- 
tion. On either side the stark, dripping, brown house fronts raised themselves 
into the dingy night. There were no shop-fronts, no lights, except those of 
the corners where public-houses hang out their begilt glass and yellow electric 
suns. Far on into the heart of the East End we went, and at last stopped at 
the door of a school playground. We fled across the streaming concrete of 
the yard and gained the shelter of the cold bare staircase. But already there 
were sounds of the swarming of children above, and the brightly lighted first- 
floor buzzed with animation. Immediately in front, in the central class-room, 
was a cheery squad of irrepressibles, from ten to thirteen, obeying, with vast 
stampings and alacrity, the orders of a small drill-sergeant, whose member- 
ship of the “ Brigade” invested him with temporary dignity. Supervising the 
drill was a man whose face, I remember, I had seen at Lord’s in the summer. 


* These expenses, and the purchase of toys, are met by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the public. Every £1 subscribed provides a weekly ‘“ Happy 
Evening” for over forty children during seven months. Dolls to dress and 
undress are supplied in large numbers by personal friends. 

+ Mr. Percival Landon in the Daily Telegraph. 
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He explained the principle of the drill. These evenings were, perhaps, 
hardly regarded by the children as complete if they did not end in a romp, 
and it was not a bad thing to work off in drill some of their high spirits. So 
up and down they marched and counter-marched, one corporate mass of 
enjoyment and self-satisfaction. . .. I took advantage of the diversion to 
follow up a thud or two hard by of an unmistakable kind, and found myself 
in the boxing-class. In front of me was a twelve-year-old Milo, oblivious of 
the world, facing, with a set face of alert watchfulness, a well-known barrister, 
who had at the moment his hands full, for he had not only to maintain order 
in the room, but keep his waistcoat defended from the shrewd batteries of his 
small opponent. He stopped to speak to me, and Milo’s face relaxed into a 
pleasant grin. I did not want to keep the young pugilist from the rest of his 
lesson, so I went off toa far sedater room, where fourteen youngsters were 
collected in a clump round a story-teller. It was Asia in the East End. The 
same attitudes of interest and—though the story paused while I intruded— 
almost the same tales. ‘So that is how the leopard changed his spots.” .. . 
It is a pity that I have not the chance here of taking a reader through all the 
classes—that wherein outlined plants or schemes are filled in, or that wherein 
beads are industriously strung into fearful and wonderful baskets, own cousins 
to the South Sea Islanders. But throughout there is the same report to be 
made. One hundred and fifty children were invited that night. In spite of 
the bitter and intense rain, over 140 came. Their parents are glad to send 
them, and repose the utmost confidence in the voluntary societies which thus 
help to make a little less dingy the years of London childhood. . . . I passed 
on to the toy-room, where fearsome scrap-books are compiled by children, 
who have long ago, besides their scraps, pasted everything within reach, and 
twenty games of every kind are in progress. In another room is the con- 
structive class, where strange houses and carts are laboriously cut out and 
fixed together. No paste here, but mortising of the most painstaking sort. 
It is a whelesome sign that this is the most popular of all the rooms. 


This account deals mainly with the boys, but here is a com- 


panion-picture of the girls drawn from life by the graphic pen 
of Mr. Cope Cornford : * 


A child of fourteen, with a patient pale face and large grey eyes, sits at the 
piano. Ata word, she strikes up a lively quick step, and the children, who 
have been quietly waiting upon staircase and landing, troop in two by two 
and march into the cloak-room and out again. Look at the faces as they pass. 
You shall see in these poor girls of ten to fourteen years old every type that 
is known to you in every grade of society. The poor—it is a platitude, but 
one forgets it—are not differentiated by temperament, but by circumstances. 
. . . Here is a heavy and sullen countenance, that has been subdued to that 
unlovely mask, softening even now in the ring and rhythm of the music. 
Here is a pretty blue-eyed child, whose flaxen hair is tied with a blue ribbon 
—you shall see her like any day in Kensington Gardens; but her clean 
pinafore hides a ragged frock, and her boots are worn and clumsy. So the 
double file turns in and out, and the pale girl at the piano looks over her 
shoulder smiling, while ker thin fingers flutter upon the keys. One of the 
ladies rings a bell. The march stops, and the children line up round the 


* In the Children’s Hour, published by Newnes. 
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walls. They are called to choose their occupation for the evening. First 
those for dolls, and a file of little girls marches happily to the dolls’ room. 
Then those for drawing and painting ; then those for cutting out paper figures 
and making them into toys; then those for sewing and embroidery ; then 
those for fairy stories. Each detachment marches into its allotted room, which 
is under the charge of a lady. 

The little people with the dolls are all seated at desks, each with a doll 
whose dress so gloriously outshines her own. Some are dressing or undress- 
ing them; others are merely sitting perfectly still, nursing the waxen lady, 
rapt, sober, wholly content. In the drawing and painting room the children 
are colouring outlines or pictures cut from the illustrated papers. Each has 
a little box of water-colours, whose palettes are scrupulously cleaned at the 
end of the evening. They are taking great pains, and for the time being they 
have forgotten all else. So with the children who are colouring and cutting 
out figures and folding them into toys, The sewing and embroidery pupils 
are gathered about a table, at which a lady deals out materials and encou- 
ragement and advice. Most of them are making kettle-holders, upon 
which a brown kettle, elaborately shaded, is boiling on a red fire amid a blue 
background. 

Look through the glass panels of the room in which the fairy stories are 
told, and you shall see a motionless circle of pale faces, every eye turned upon 
the story-teller. So it has been since the time before history—the circle of 
eager eyes, and in the midst the teller of tales, the good magician who comes 
to us through the ivory gates. In the next room are four or five sedate little 
creatures poring over books. Their excellent notion of happiness is a quiet 
place and a good book. Meanwhile, those who have no desire for sedentary 
pleasures are playing and romping in the hall, together with two or three 
ladies who know the elusive rules of those children’s games whose charm is 
perennial, like the folk-lore from which they sprang. So for two hours these 
little girls are made happy with innocent enjoyment by kind persons who are 
fond of them. 

“Fond of them!” That is the keynote of the whole 
Association. The ladies and men who come to play with these 
little ones do so because they really care for children and 
wish to make them happy. Beginning with such kindly feeling, 
a true bond of sympathy soon grows between the workers and 
their little charges, and the Association may now claim to have 
enlisted the services of over thirteen hundred friends of varying 
ages and divers classes, who gladly give of their leisure, in 
many cases of their scanty leisure, to brighten the early lives 
of those before whom a work-a-day world is soon to open. 

Eighteen years’ experience has convinced the Association 
that this is work in which the voluntary element must always 
reign supreme, Putting aside all consideration for the luckless 
ratepayer, who might otherwise be called upon to pay for an 
elaborate system of recreation, people, however excellent, who 
receive salaries for so many hours’ drill or play must in the 
nature of things carry out a certain routine, and be wanting in 
the spontaneous elasticity characteristic of the children’s 
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friend, who comes to play with them in the same spirit in 
which the uncle joins his nephews at cricket or the young 
aunt shares in the nursery romp.* 

Another point which we are anxious to emphasise is that we 
desire to draw closer, not to slacken family ties. 

A clever writer, Miss Loane, in one of her excellent books 
on the lives of the poor, classes “Happy Evenings” with 
various other societies designed to relieve parents of all 
responsibility for their children, With all due deference, we 
venture to think that she has misunderstood our system. We 
do not advocate giving the children more than one “ Happy 
Evening” in the week. Nor do we think it necessary to carry 
on the work all the year round. In the long hot summer 
evenings we think that the children are probably happier out 
of doors, and even from September to June we should consider 
it unwise to gather them into the schoolhouses every evening, 
partly because the pleasure might pall, but largely for the 
very reason that we recognise the claim of the parents on a 
portion of their children’s time after school hours, and their 
duty not to lose touch with them by leaving them always in 
the charge of others. What we hope to do, and believe that 
we have largely done, is to teach the children to play in a 
rational manner, even when out of the sight of their friends, 
to inculcate lessons of honour and fair play. To interest the 
parents themselves in the recreations of their children, by 
encouraging them to take home specimens of their handicraft, 
and in many other ways too long to recapitulate here, but 
which we know to have been eminently successful, The 
mothers take special pride in sending boys with clean collars 
and girls with tidy pinafores, the fathers frame the draw- 
ings which their children have carefully coloured, and parents 
are often invited to witness the little performances prepared by 
the children for special occasions, 


* Mr. W. Pett Ridge, the novelist, who is President of the Somers Town 
Branch, bore testimony as follows in the discussion which followed the read- 
ing of Children’s Happy Evenings Association papers at the Congress. 
“ The impression seems to exist that it is not possible to obtain competent 
voluntary assistance for this work. My reply is that we can and we do 
obtain competent voluntary assistance, and that this assistance is constantly 
gaining new experience, and giving the benefit of it to new recruits. I want 
you to understand that we are enormously indebted to the headmasters and 
headmistresses, and the best of these give us their personal help in the conduct 
of the evenings with no thought of payment. The collaboration would cease 
to exist if any one received payment for services. The paid official would 
resent the presence of the unpaid worker as threatening his income, and the 
situation would become impossible.” 
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Of the improvement in the children’s manners, those who 
have watched them year by year cannot speak too highly. The 
London child is marvellously quick-witted ; he soon picks up 
the smallest hint dropped by ‘those whom he likes, whether in 
the right or the wrong direction, and warm hearts are pretty 
sure to give that hint in the way which we all desire. 

Though in this assembly of experts it would seem almost 
presumptuous to speak of hygiene, we cannot doubt for a 
moment that this Association is playing its humble part in 
cultivating the sound mind in the sound body. When ordered 
and rhythmic movement is substituted for loafing, when cheer- 
fulness replaces discontent, when emulation leads to self- 
respect, and self-respect to uprightness, in a little world which 
is but the ante-chamber to a great one, the child-lover can still 
believe, zo¢ in the degeneration, but in the regeneration of the 
race, 


M. E. JERSEY. 


IN CANADA 


THE ENGLISHMAN 


ComMPLAINTS of the attitude of Canadians towards new-comers 
from Great Britain recently led the Toronto Globe to invite cor- 
respondence on this subject, with the result that this newspaper 
was inundated with letters, of which thirty-five were published, 
These go to show that Englishmen feel that they are regarded 
with a certain measure of dislike in the Dominion, 

Few of these correspondents made any complaint as to 
material conditions, and fully a third intimated that already the 
change has been advantageous from the money standpoint. 
Nearly all, however, complained of Canadian prejudice against 
English new-comers, and we Canadians stand convicted by 
these letters of what, to a sensitive and home-sick man, must 
appear nothing else than bad manners and inveterate dislike 
to Old England. So that, after resenting for many decades the 
Englishman’s reluctance to cast in his lot with us, we are making 
things uncomfortable for him now that he has reformed. 

I need only note that the episode has caused considerable 
heart-searchings in Canada. To Englishmen it may be observed 
that it usually takes two to make a situation, and that if the 
Canadian is touchy, the Englishman is prone to harbour one 
or two impressions which are annoying to a self-conscious 
community. For the Englishman—and observe I use the term 
in its restricted and accurate sense—one or two features of the 
affair furnish food for profitable reflection: 

(1) Canadian touchiness is levelled almost wholly at English- 
men ; Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen have compara- 
tively little trouble in settling down. 

(2) After a while the Englishman usually adjusts himself to 
his environment and has no further trouble. 

(3) Several of these writers use such expressions as “ a colo- 
nial welcome” and ‘my own people.” and one declares that 
the Englishman who, disgusted with Canada, goes to the United 
States finds there more toleration for his idiosyncrasies, 

Passing by the surface difficulties, which merely need cata- 
loguing, allow me to put a question which hits the underlying 
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cause, If an Englishman were to migrate to Scotland, and 
endeavour to earn a living, what reception would he meet? 
Would he find himself among “his own people” ? Would his 
accent, his mode of dress, his methods of doing business, meet 
with no criticism and no ridicule? Would his competition be 
welcomed? If one may judge from what one reads, the 
Scotsman has as fine a contempt for the Southron as any 
Canadian could show; I should not like to be the English 
villager who settled in Thrums. Nay, would a Devonshire 
wage-earner who migrated to Yorkshire meet with an instantly 
cordial reception from his new mates, or would he be a 
“ foreigner ” ? 

Be it remembered Canada is not a specifically English 
colony. The number of Canadians who have been born in 
England is comparatively small; the native-born, officially 
described as of English descent, while outnumbering those of 
any One other origin, by no means predominate, and are by 
no means distinctively English. 

Subtract first from the population the million and two-thirds 
of French Canadians ; if we take the census of 1901, we find 
that there are rather more than three million persons of British 
origin. These fall into the following proportions : 


English ‘ » 1,260,000 Scotch ‘ : 800,000 
Irish . ° » 988,000 Other . a , 13,000 


Add to the English-speaking population 300,000 persons of 
German extraction and a few other elements of our population, 
and it becomes evident that of the non-French portion of our 
population only about one-third is of distinctively English 
extraction. 

Again, of these three millions, only 390,000 in 1901 were 
born in the British Isles; the proportions being 201,000 
English, 101,000 Irish, 83,000 Scotch, and a few Welsh and 
others. Remembering that the Germans and some others now 
speak English, we have 3,000,000 English-speaking Canadians 
born in Canada, and 400,000 born in the British Isles, Already 
it is evident that three general statements can be made as to 
the English-speaking population of Canada. It is overwhelm- 
ingly native-born. Among the native-born the Scotch and 
Irish elements heavily outnumber the English. In the British 
immigration of to-day the English element outnumbers the 
others. 

But for the British home-seeker Canada means the region 
between the Ottawa River and the Rocky Mountains; the 
Maritime Provinces, with their 900,000 souls, lie outside his 
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calculations, and the great French Province of Quebec attracts 
only those who tarry in the gateway-city of Montreal. 
British Columbia, again, is too remote, and her inducements 
are for special forms of industry. Let us look at the four pro- 
vinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. We 
still must use the census of 1901; a partial census was taken 
in the prairie provinces in 1906, but its returns are incomplete, 
And chiefly let us study Ontario, It is in that Province that the 
outcry has arisen of the dislike felt by Canadians to Englishmen ; 
Ontario has exercised the most powerful influence over the 
three prairie provinces. 

The home-staying Briton who is told that Ontario has an 
area of 220,000 square miles and a population of 2,200,000, 
instantly perceives that the population is only ten to the square 
mile, and probably concludes that it is a thinly peopled country. 
The facis are, however, that possibly two million of this 
population is to be found in a corner, some 30,000 square 
miles, of the province, and 200,000 in the enormous hinter- 
land which is coming to be known as New Ontario. The tri- 
angular peninsula between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, the 
rather narrow plain bordering Lake Ontario, the left valley of 
the St. Lawrence and the right valley of the Ottawa comprise 
Old Ontario, and contain a population of some sixty or seventy 
to the square mile. From the Georgian Bay a belt of a rocky 
and sterile forma‘ion cuts eastward to the Ottawa River, Old 
Ontario is isolated by the great lakes, by the two great rivers 
and by this barren region, against which fifty or sixty years 
ago the wave of Ontario agricultural pioneering beat in vain. 
The timber of this rocky region is immensely valuable. and 
Cobalt and Sudbury show its mineral possibilities; to the 
north of it, men are now discovering stretches of another 
arable region, at present known as the “ clay belt,” to which the 
building of the National Transcontinental Railway will bring 
settlement. 

For half a century Old Ontario has been a developed country, 
hemmed in by natural boundaries to the south, east, and 
west, by rocks and forests to the north. And for that half a 
century Ontario has been sending out a steady stream of 
colonists, first to the Western States, more recently to Western 
Canada, In 1851 Ambherst Island, opposite the town of 
Kingston, had a population of 4.8.9 persons to the square mile ; 
the densities per square mile as shown by succeeding census 
enumerations has been: 1861, 48.2; 1871, 45.2; 1881, 41.4; 
1891, 35.6; Ig01, 31.4. Even more striking is the case of 
the exclusively rural township of Markham, near Toronto, 
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In 1851 this township supported 70 persons to the square 
mile ; in 1861 the density had risen to 78.1, in 1871 it had 
fallen to 73.5, by 1881 it stood at 57.5, by 1891 at 51.3, and 
in rgor it was 48.4. The rural population of Ontario has 
been decreasing for years, although the prosperity of the 
farmer is steadily increasing; at present farming districts sup- 
port a population barely adequate to perform the work which 
must be done, There is no lack of farmers, but a real lack 
of farm labourers, who are attracted by the West, and the 
owner of land must work very hard and use labour-saving 
machinery. 

The Province which I have just described is a racial mosaic, 
It was settled in patches by incomers of widely differing origins. 
The first settlers were of the genuine American stock, the 
United Empire Loyalists. The descendants of those men may 
be classed as of English origin, but they have at least a century 
and a half of life on this continent behind them, and are as 
thoroughly of the new North American Caucasian type as any 
Yankee. In addition to the four or five United Empire 
Loyalist settlements there are several colonies of Highlanders, 
where Gaelic is still heard; there are neighbourhoods of Low- 
land Scots ; whole townships are filled from the North of 
Ireland ; there are many settlements of Roman Catholic Irish ; 
Western Ontario contains one very large German community ; 
distinctively English settlements are not lacking, but by no 
means predominate. 

Another peculiarity remains to be noted. The Scot and the 
Irishman retain a vivid affection for the country of their origin. 
The grandsons of Scottish immigrants wear the kilt on special 
occasions, and are irritated if any man blasphemes against 
Burns ; the Orange Order flourishes among men whose fathers 
never saw Ulster, and the faithfulness of the poor dear Irish to 
Erin is proverbial. But the Englishman, so far as one may 
generalise, while he may retain a personal affection for the land 
of his nativity, does not transmit any great measure of it to his 
sons, They grow up, except in rare instances, where the family 
connection with England is carefully maintained, with purely 
Canadian points of view. Perhaps it is the penalty of being 
the predominant partner that less sentiment clings to the larger 
land ; whatever the cause, the fact remains, Perhaps I may 
venture upon one of those generalisations which obviously 
cannot be proved, and which yet appeal to one’s stray observa- 
tions ; it is that the professors of such anti-British-Canada- 
first-and-hang-British sentiment as we possess very often are 
the sons of Englishmen. The third generation, to generalise 
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again, is likely to be characterised by an exceedingly ardent 
Imperialism. 

To apply to these general statements the seal of statistics let 
it be noted that out of the 2,200,000 people of Ontario, 1,730,000 
are of British origin, as follows : 


English . «+ 7OI,000 Scotch ‘ + 400,000 
Irish . . - 624,000 | Others. . 6,000 


There are also 200,000 Germans who now are English speak- 
ing, Of the “ British” portion only 240,000 were born in the 
British Isles—half in England, half elsewhere. Thus of the 
“ British ” portion we have (1) only 700,000 English to 
1,030,000 non-English ; (2) a million and a half of native 
Canadians and a quarter of a million of new-comers, only half 
of whom again are specifically English. 

The prairie Provinces are in a less settled condition, but are 
subject to somewhat similar conditions. The following analysis 
of the figures of 1901 throws some light on the situation: 


TOTAL BRITISH ENGLISH 
POPULATION. EXTRACTION. EXTRACTION, 
Manitoba . ; ‘ : ; : 255,000 164,000 64,000 
The Territories (now Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) - : ‘ ; 158,000 . 75,000 35,000 


By June 1906, the 414,000 people of June 1901 had increased 
to 808,000; the returns do not permit analysis by nationalities. 
It may be said, however—(1) that a very large English immigra- 
tion has set in; (2) that there also has been a large American 
immigration, and that the Americans, having more money and 
experience, have taken the lead, in business matters at all events. 
It is one of the problems of the present-day politics of Western 
Canada whether the American will overpower the original 
Ontario influence. 

Let us next recall the remark of one immigrant that the 
Englishman who becomes disgusted at his reception in Canada 
and repairs to the United States, finds there a kindlier welcome, 
I do not know whether this is true or rot; I should say that 
he would find it necessary to avoid exp.essions of affection for 
England, open approval of British policy, and the possession of 
a Union Jack, But the observation suggests a train of thought 
which may explain a great deal. The Englishman who goes 
to the United States is aware that he is going to a distinct and 
separate nation, to a nation twice as big as his own, to a nation 
with separate aspirations and points of view, and to a nation 
whose right to individual existence, aspirations, and points of 
view he fully recognises. When he comes to Canada, does he 
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realise that he is coming to a separate nation, to a country with 
an equipment of national ideas and ideals of its own ? and does 
he recognise its right to that equipment ? 

What does the adjective “Colonial” convey to the English- 
man’s mind? Only an Englishman can say ; my own concep- 
tion of the Englishman’s idea is that, for one thing, the word 
conveys an impression of a rough, unformed social system, 
which is partly fluid, partly imitative. The Englishman seems 
to think of the Colonial as a country-bred man, half a hunter, 
half a rancher; he seems to assume that the Colonial must 
know how to ride and shoot, must know how to find his way 
about country, that he is habituated to an out-door life. So far 
as one can judge from a distance, the Englishman takes rather 
kindly to life in such acommunity. The part of the Dominion 
where he finds it easiest to accustom himself to the new con- 
ditions is the ranching district of Alberta, and one gathers that 
he does not do so badly in Rhodesia. 

Again, does the term “ Colonial”’ convey to the Englishman 
the impression of a community which takes its tone, its opinion, 
from the Motherland, which is a province to it? When he 
goes to the United States he expects to find hosts of political 
ideas and conditions entirely different from, and independent of, 
those of his own land. Does it enter his head that this “Colony” 
may have political ideas, conditions, and aspirations equally 
different to those of Great Britain? My own impression is 
that he does not, but that, on the contrary, he unconsciously © 
expects to find a country which is a replica of home—not so 
polished, not so highly organised, but none the less a copy of 
the original. I have not in mind the Englishman who comes 
here with a vulgar sense and air of superiority. There are 
plenty of vulgar Englishmen, of course, but so are there plenty 
of vulgar people among all nations, and it is not necessary to 
devote much attention to them. What I have in mind is the 
decent Englishman, who comes to us with the best intentions 
in the world. My own impression is that he expects to find 
here a New England—a Little England—a Larger England— 
a rougher and uncultured England—another England of some 
sort. My conjecture is that he comes to Canada in a frame of 
mind utterly unlike that in which he goes to the United States, 
and that much of the difficulty comes from this frame of mind, 
and from Canadians’ perception of it. 

For in truth the Englishman comes to a community which 
(1) has a settled social system of its own, thoroughly organised 
in its way ; (2) already is a nation, distinct from others, and 
busy with its own plans and ideals, It is not my purpose to 
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describe the Ontario social system ; it is enough to note that 
there is such a thing, that it is of a hundred years’ growth, 
that it is very rigid, and that it is utterly diverse from the social 
system of England. Inits general aspects it is like that of the 
United States, though of course it possesses peculiarities of its 
own. Above all, apart from certain small circles, which the 
Englishman who comes to better himself is not likely to enter, 
it is almost wholly independent of English models. Like 
most social systems, which are strongly marked and simple, the 
Ontario type is impatient of deviations, even in trivial matters, 
and is as sensitive to comment by visitors from a more complex 
society as the country boy is to the criticism of his city 
cousin, 

And then there is the political aspect of it. I have already 
shown how solid a body of native-born population we have— 
men and women who have known no other country than Canada. 
Our national life is going through a period of acute self-con- 
sciousness. Technically we are still a colony, and there are 
obvious limits to our nationhood, but no Canadian pronounces 
the word “colony” without acute distaste. There is intense 
devotion to the Crown and to the Empire, sometimes expressed 
in somewhat flamboyant terms, but with that goes an increasing 
irritation that any suggestion that Great Britain—-still more, that 
England—*“ owns” Canada, or that Canada should be “ loyal,” 
in the submissive sense, to the Mother Country. Our loyalty is 
due, we think, to our King and to the Empire; we regard 
England as owning Canada as much as Yorkshire owns Kent, 
and we look upon our loyalty to England as being the same 
kind of loyalty that one English county owes to another, 
Opinion still is inchoate, but the whole trend is towards 
an increasing Canadianism, and the Englishman who comes 
with an idea that he is visiting an overseas possession of his 
native isle will find himself in an unpleasant atmosphere. 
Indeed, it is to be feared that he is suspect of this frame of 
mind from the first, and must clear himself of the suspicion 
before he is received with entire heartiness, 

A great deal of this self-consciousness, which renders the 
Canadian attitude towards the Briton distinctly touchy, is due 
to the unsatisfactory position of the business of Imperial 
defence. So far as land defence is concerned, the situation is 
not so bad; we have taken over the full responsibility for 
that, and if our preparations are unsatisfactory, at all events 
we shall be the persons to pay the price ; while, should the 
Empire become involved in a serious and prolonged land war, 
Canadian aid would certainly he sent. But with regard to 
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naval defence the situation is profoundly unsatisfactory. It 
may be that the English visitor has at the back of his head 
that word xz/ opposite Canada’s name in the Admiralty tables 
of Colonial naval contributions. Certainly, English-speaking 
Canada is getting very sick of that same uz, Ontario—I am 
still sticking to Ontario—suffers from the disadvantage of 
being an inland province, and so misses the full sense of the 
value of the sea ; still, Ontarian public opinion is beginning 
seriously to consider what should be done about the matter. 
If actual ways and means are considered, the situation is seen 
to be exceedingly difficult. The Admiralty wishes to control 
all the naval resources of the Empire ; the Canadian political 
sense, which is remarkably sure and firm, absolutely declines 
to enter into any such arrangement. There the matter stands 
at present. It may sound whimsical, but it is my belief that 
if Canada were to set the question of naval defence on as sound 
a footing as that of her land defence, the English visitor would 
find an appreciably warmer welcome. We should be so much 
the less self-conscious, so much the less irritated at ourselves. 
To the influences making for distinctiveness already recounted 
must be noted another : Canada’s comparative financial inde- 
pendence of Great Britain. Comparative, I say ; for unques- 
tionably a great deal of British capital is invested here. But 
that capital is far less than the sums which have been sent to 
Australia, and, speaking relatively, than the investments in 
South Africa, For years—indeed, for decades—it was a 
standing subject for Canadian resentment that Australia 
attracted the lion’s share of the Englishman’s attention and 
interest. The simplest of the many explanations is that the 
Englishman had his money in Australia. The two countries 
made a strikingly different start. Australia began by develop- 
ing gold mining and a wool industry, occupations which 
produced and required large capital. As compared with 
Canada, she sprang full-grown into the sphere of British 
interests. The riches of Canada lay in the great staples which 
in the long run produce immense aggregates of wealth, but 
which depend upon individual effort. Her early growth was 
slow and painful ; had British capital been ever so willing, 
opportunities for investing it in considerable sums were lack- 
ing. Indeed, so intensely individualistic was the struggle for 
existence that nearly all earlier British schemes for the invest- 
ment of money proved disappointing; those enterprises only 
could flourish which had the master’s eye upon them, The 
one great industrial occupation, lumbering, financed itself. 
The fisheries were managed locally ; agriculture was an affair 
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of the single farmer subduing his hundred acres and deriving 
his capital from a money-lender or a bank in his market town, 
The land was not rushed upon and possessed, like the prairie 
farms of the West to-day; it had to be won from the forest, 
tree by tree. The settlement of Ontario, to take the youngest 
of the senior provinces, was seriously undertaken in 1782 ; it 
may be described as completed in 1860, when the Huron tract 
had been occupied. What had Ontario done in eighty years ? 
Built up a somewhat primitive country of a million and a 
third, for the most part favoured with the lot prayed for by 
Agur, having neither poverty nor riches. What had 
Australia not done in the eighty years which followed her 
real start ? 

In short, Canada on the whole has financed herself, She 
has found a large proportion of the capital needed for her 
development, Inher banking system, for example, we have an 
institution which, between capital stock and deposits, furnishes 
Canadian commercialand industrial life with about {125,000,000 
of money ; nearly the whole of this has been found in Canada. 
Compare with that the {30,000,000 of deposits alone which 
England sent to the Australian banks, whose capital also was 
largely British held. Our loan and mortgage companies, on 
the other hand, are largely British. Our Government loans 
also have been largely contracted in England ; the Dominion’s 
debt payable in London is £43,500,000, and the provincial 
debts amount to five or six millions more. Trained in a school 
where dollars were scarce, Canadian public men long regarded 
these figures as enormous, their caution as compared with 
Australian freehandedness impressing Sir Charles Dilke in 
1890. 

It must amuse Australians [he wrote] to notice the apologetic manner in 
which Canadians often speak of their expenditure, inasmuch as a far larger 
expenditure in Australia is universally admitted to need no defence in young 
countries, where English money can be borrowed cheaply, upon the credit ot 
the colony, to execute public works, while colonial capital is producing a 
larger return in undertakings for which British Capital would not be lent.* 


The Australian public debt now stands at £227,000,000, or 
some four times that of Canada, and Mr, T. A. Coghlan, the 
New South Wales statistician, calculates the Australasian debt 
to Britain, public and private, at £387,000,000. Our statistics 
are inferior to those of Australia, and it is impossible to put 
forward an equally close estimate as to Canadian indebtedness, 
but the 1898 edition of Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics con- 
tains an estimate by M. Georges Martin, of the Paris Statistical 


* Problems of Greater Britain, part ii. chap. ii. 
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Society, placing the indebtedness of Canada to Europe at 
£160,000,000, of which £140,000,000 was held in Great 
Britain. 

The result is a certain independence of England in financial 
and business matters. We think of the home-staying Briton 
as an excellent customer, whom we have a wholesome trades- 
man’s desire to please. We do not think of him as a money- 
lender and creditor. I cannot recall ever having seen a Cana- 
dian cartoon representing John Bull as a Shylock insisting on 
his interest; I understand that such caricatures are common 
in Australia. And so our Englishman when he comes to 
Canada finds himself in a country whose business texture, 
wholly diverse from English business methods and purely 
native, is the product of a century or more of indigenous 
growth. His home-land is not an intimate correspondent, but 
a valuable customer, The coinage and many of the weights 
and measures are different. Hundreds of commercial expres- 
sions which are the part of his vocabulary are meaningless 
here. The average man whom he meets will be put to it to 
name one famous shop in London, For there is little visiting 
of England, in comparison with the bulk of the population. 
Theoretically, a journey to England would cost no more than 
a “trip” to the Pacific coast; yet to the Canadian it seems an 
infinitely greater undertaking. 

Not only are we self-contained as a nation, we are wrapped 
up in the problems of our continent. Those problems are very 
big, and absolutely fascinating. Take the whole intricate game 
of commerce which we describe under the term of “ trans- 
portation”; it must require an effort of mind for an English- 
man, reared in a tiny island, to realise the crucial importance 
of railway freight rates, and of the engineering questions which 
determine rates. Yet the country which first builds a railway 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, with no grade steeper than 
twenty-one feet in the mile, will reap gains greater than many 
a successful European campaign has brought. With this 
absorption comes a certain deadness to British and European 
news, which is aided by certain technical considerations which 
prevent our newspapers from giving as much of this class of 
information as could be desired. It is hardly that American 
news crowds the British news out, for Canadian newspapers 
print remarkably little information about the United States, 
But the American magazines and weeklies are much read, and, 
if Canadians adhere with quiet stubbornness to their own 
national purposes, despite the quantities of American sentiment 
which they peruse, they do not get the British point of view. 
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There is another difficulty. The United States has ever drained 
our brains away. If we have no literature which would 
interpret us to our English cousin, it is largely because so many 
of our Canadian-born are Americans now. Some of our poets 
and writers abide by their Motherland ; but a remarkably large 
number of men whom England knows as Americans should be 
interpreting us to the outside world, and to ourselves. We 
are rather a dumb people, we Canadians, in a literary way, 
though vocal enough in smaller and less important respects, 

To summarise; the Englishman who comes to Central and 
Western Canada comes to a country— 

(1) Where the population is overwhelmingly native-born. 

(2) Where the majority of the native-born are of Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish, or Irish origin. 

(3) Where the Canadians of English extraction have no 
special sentimental fondness for England—though a great deal 
for the Crown and for the Empire. 

(4) Where, in fact, a new nation, with distinctive points of 
view and characteristics has grown up. 

(5) Where the business community is remarkably inde- 
pendent, in a financial though not in a commercial sense, of 
Great Britain. 

(6) Where the electorate has received a special political 
education, tending still further towards separateness and 
distinctiveness of outlook. 

(7) Where the new sense of nationality is accompanied by 
intense and often irritable self-consciousness. 

Of course a host of concrete things could be mentioned. 
I could point out that some of the flings at Englishmen come 
from men who have a hereditary disposition to gird at the 
predominant partner—from the grandsons of Scotchmen, who 
cherish an impression that Bannockburn was a recent event, 
from the militant descendants of expatriated Irishmen, from 
the Americans who are beginning to flock into the West. I 
could point out the stranger fact that some at least of the 
unpleasantness comes from fellow Englishmen who have 
adjusted themselves to the new conditions, I might dwell 
upon the Englishman’s reserve, his power—singular, even 
terrible, and curiously galling to the man of one of the young 
new nations—of assuming that nothing about himself is of 
interest to his new acquaintances. I might descant upon the 
Colonial’s wistful interest in England which has its practical 
issue in touchiness. I might draw attention to the foolish 
New World habit of suffering all evils gladly if they are inflicted 
by corporations, public servants or hotels, and of actually 
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resenting the excellent Old World determination to obtain 
one’s rights, I must drop a word on the subject of clothes: 
I must warn the intending immigrant that the Canadian social 
system of which I have written, like most simple and seques- 
tered systems, is formal and intolerant, and that Canadian 
opinion is intensely suspicious of the cloth-cap, of knicker- 
bockers, and above all, of leggings. Wear, I beseech you, a 
semicircular hard or narrow-brimmed soft felt hat, and 
trousers, and a good half of your initiation troubles will be 
saved. 

And I do not think you wiil find it a bad land. The same 
flag will fly overhead; perhaps you will see more of it than in 
your home-land, The same King is revered, and revered all 
the more because the intervening ocean washes away the 
gossip which is the curse of courts. The same British political 
institutions are reverenced and preserved. You will hear a 
great deal about the Empire, and some of the talk will seem 
extravagant ; but after all you Englishmen have had no choice 
about your allegiance, and we Canadians have; and having 
made that choice, having made sacrifices, we are perhaps 
entitled to talk a bit about them, And it is a land—zhe land—of 
the future. Not another England, not an imitation England, 
but a new nation, distinct from all other nations, and, let us 
hope, with virtues as well as faults of its own. 


C. FREDERICK HAMILTON. 
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THE question as to the attitude of the parish priest to party 
politics is not merely of academic interest; it is one of 
considerable practical difficulty and importance. Things are 
sometimes done in the supposed interests of a party which we 
find it difficult to approve, and there is, to many of the clergy, 
a temptation to hold aloof from party politics altogether. But 
in a country, or a town, where all the administrative work is 
carried on by one or other of two responsible parties, the 
attempt to keep clear of party seems to lead inevitably to the 
abjuring of any active part in political life and the abnegation 
of the rights and duties of citizenship. Those of us who 
recognise that the privileges of an English citizen are a great 
trust, which we are bound to exercise to the best of our power, 
may feel strongly that the parish priest ought to be, personally, 
an example of the careful and earnest discharge of his own 
political duties. 

A solution of the difficulty, which appears at first sight 
to be simple and sufficient, is frequently put forward by those 
who try to distinguish between political duties, and to range 
them in order of importance. It seems possible to specify 
certain matters as fundamental—things on which all good 
citizens ought to be agreed, and to rally the forces of right 
and order against any attack upon them, while other matters 
—the ordinary routine of the national affairs—may be left to 
be dealt with by party politicians. This feeling finds vigorous 
expression in a sermon by Phillips Brooks,* and it- often 


* The first result of the application of these principles will be that only a 
true moral issue will provoke your utterance. You will not turn the pulpit 
into a place where you can throw out your little scheme for settling a party 
quarrel or securing a party triumph. But when some clear question of right 
and wrong presents itself, and men with some strong passion or sordid interest 
are going wrong, then your sermon is a poor untimely thing if it deals only 
with the abstractions of eternity, and has no word to help the men who are 
dizzied with the whirl and blinded with the darkness of to-day.—Phillips 
Brooks, Lectures on Preaching, p. 141. 
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colours episcopal utterances on current affairs. They treat 
the acknowledgment and furthering of religion by the State as 
a matter of fundamental importance that should be “ above 
party.” Again, much of the Colonial criticism of British 
politics is made from a similar standpoint; it is said that 
Imperial affairs ought to be regarded as “above party ” con- 
siderations. This distinction is plausible, and is very generally 
accepted, but for all that I venture to urge that, if we look 
at it closely and carefully, we shall find it quite untenable. 

Its practical consequences seem to me most unsatisfac- 
tory, for it implies that the ordinary routine of the nation’s 
business does not matter very much, and may be left to be 
done by anybody and in any way. Insofar as any community 
acquiesces in this view, there is only too much danger that 
its affairs will get into the hands of men who are either 
incompetent or self-seeking, and that government will become 
inefficient or corrupt. Good government cannot be secured 
except by honest and careful administration of national and 
municipal affairs. Democratic communities are specially 
liable to alternate between long periods of carelessness about 
some matter and sudden and drastic remedies when the evil 
has become a public danger. The weakness of Holland, at 
the time of her greatest wealth, has been traced to this cause. 
The political life of a community cannot be healthy if the best 
men excuse themselves from taking up the burden of public 
duty as a regular thing, and are content instead to head an 
occasional outburst of righteous indignation. 

But, apart from this practical consideration, there is a 
more serious difficulty: we cannot distinguish between the 
fundamental and the relatively unimportant so easily as seems 
to be supposed. Any issue may come unexpectedly to be of 
the first importance. The epidemic of cholera in 1831 called 
attention to the gross neglect of sanitary precautions ; the 
potato famine accentuated the unsatisfactory state of rural 
conditions in Ireland. The discovery of gold in the Transvaal 
and at Klondyke has greatly altered the population and 
political importance of these parts of the Empire. In a living 
community there is no element that can be ruled out as 
necessarily and entirely unimportant, or as a thing which we 
can afford to neglect. 

If we look at it from this side, we might also say that 
there is no element in our political life that is of absolute 
importance, There are no fundamental laws of the Constitu- 
tion which can only be modified under exceptional conditions, 
and with special precautions, The Coronation oath has been 
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taken to supply such a body of fundamental principles : it did 
not prevent, but only delayed, the process of Catholic emanci- 
pation. Inthe seventeenth century it was common for men 
to treat the institution of monarchy as a divine ordinance, a 
reflex on earth of the government of the world. This view 
was taken, both in the canons passed by Convocation in 1640, 
and by the Presbyterians in the Covenant. It seemed to be 
part of the duty of the Christian minister to advocate royalty 
as against republicanism, But it is no longer possible to hold 
that any element in our political life is of such absolute 
importance that all good men must necessarily be united in 
support of it, and that its opponents are necessarily unscru- 
pulous and bad. Consequently, the minister who discourses 
from the pulpit on any political topic is in danger of going 
outside the terms of his commission; his political duty is not 
official as a priest, but personal as a citizen. 

We cannot really draw any line between what should be 
above party controversy and what may be left in the arena 
of party strife ; and, if we could, there would be a danger of 
lowering the whole tone of our public life. Our present 
system of party government is not very old, but it is in many 
ways convenient, and I do not anticipate that it is likely to be 
replaced in the near future by anything else. So long as it 
lasts, there is every reason to believe that the most important 
issues will be dragged into the vortex of party politics, and 
that the effort to keep them out, even if it were well-advised, 
would be futile. This is certainly the case with all religious 
questions ; there is so much affinity between religious and 
political principles, that the party which professes one set of 
political principles is almost certain to take a definite line on 
any religious question that comes up for discussion on political 
platforms, 

The inherent connection between the points of view which 
men take on political and religious questions is not difficult to 
detect. There are two aspects in which we may look on any 
society : (1) the individuals who compose it, and (2) the insti- 
tutions which give it cohesion and directit. Each is dependent 
on the other: the character of the individuals is shown in the 
institutions under which they habitually live ; the good or evil 
of the institutions is reflected in the individuals formed by them. 
These aspects are in a way opposed: the individual is disciplined 
and controlled by institutions,andin turn he endeavours to modify 
the system under which he lives to serve the public convenience 
better. Neither can be taken absolutely or pressed to an 
extreme. The exaggeration of “institutionalism ” would lead 
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to a stereotyped caste system, with no possibility of healthy 
growth ; the exaggeration of individualism would reduce any 
community to mere anarchy. There are some of us who 
attach immense importance to institutions, and hold that it is 
by its institutions that one country is distinguished from 
another—not by the virtues of individual citizens—and that 
the national character we prize is perpetuated by the main. 
tenance of institutions ; they are the heritage of the past and 
the assurance of healthy national life in the future, But, on 
the other hand, there are those whose minds are habitually 
fixed on the individual, and are impressed with the desirability 
of giving as much free scope as possible for individual deve- 
lopment. Men who take this view will be keen to maintain 
the rights of individuals, and sensitive to any unnecessary 
limitation on the freedom of individual action ; while those 
who are enthusiastic about the importance of institutions, will 
be inclined to lay more stress on the duties of individuals as 
members of the community. In political life this difference 
of temperament will show itself in the division between Tories 
—laying stress on the preservation of national institutions— 
and Radicals ; but the two habits of mind also give a line of 
cleavage in regard to religious matters. Churchmen place a 
high value on Christian institutions—as forming and training 
priests and people in the Christian life-—while Puritans gene- 
rally regard a Church as composed by association from groups 
of like-minded Christian men. To the Puritan, individual 
conviction and freedom for individual development are the 
main thing in religion, and hence there is a close connection 
between Puritanism in religion and Radical opinions in poli- 
tics ; while similarly the association of Toryism and Church- 
manship is not accidental, but is due to real affinity in habits 
of thought. Hence it follows that it is not only impossible to 
keep religious questions apart from ordinary politics, but that, 
in so far as they come in at all, religious questions must be 
made a party matter, because the main lines of cleavage 
correspond with the main lines of cleavage in political life. 

Or, to turn to the other case referred to above, Imperial 
questions cannot be kept above party ; they are likely to be- 
come the main ground of division between parties in the near 
future. Though Englishmen are supposed to be indifferent to 
foreign politics, it is yet, I believe, true to say that the attitude 
they were prepared to take towards some external Power has 
very often had great influence in determining the fate of dif- 
ferent parties. The attitude taken on Imperial questions by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is very different from that of Mr. 
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Balfour ; there are real differences of principle involved, and on 
neither side can these be honestly ignored. 

There is little substantial difference between the two parties 
as to the desirability of opening up new countries, and of intro- 
ducing improvements by means of railways and other public 
works ; both would approve of developing the physical re- 
sources of the areas under our control, though the antagonism 
between labour and capital at home is reflected in the criticism 
that is directed by some Liberals against the pioneers in this sort 
of private enterprise. Both political parties recognise that there 
is grave difficulty in governing two races on one soil, and feel 
the burden of the responsibility in regard to this attempt. Both 
parties desire to use the influence and power of Britain for the 
good of the races who have come under our control, but we 
may note that there are very different views as to the means 
by which this is to be done, The training of subject races has 
an analogy in the problems of home life, and the training of 
children to be useful members of society. In the household it 
is desirable that there should be authority and discipline—and 
also that there should be kindliness, so that differences of taste 
and disposition may have free play. The father may possibly 
lay more stress on the need of discipline, and be regarded as 
harsh ; the mother may possibly be inclined to give scope for 
individual idiosyncrasy, and be liable to the imputation of 
spoiling the children by letting them each do as they like. Where 
a kindly discipline is maintained, the problem is most success- 
fully solved ; there is most danger of disastrous failure where 
periods of harsh assertion alternate with other times of com- 
plete laxity. The analogy of two well-meaning parents who 
are not altogether successful in bringing up their family is sug- 
gested by the recent history of the British Empire. The Radical 
is all for a magnanimous course of treating the subject races 
with gentleness; and for giving the untutored savage much free 
play, even if he greatly misuses his opportunities. The Tory 
fears that generosity may be mistaken for weakness, and that 
this course may undermine all authority and shake the founda- 
tions on which government rests, and thus eventually give rise 
to disorder and to rebellion, which must then be forcibly re- 
pressed. Reliance on generosity and reliance on authority are 
two distinct views as to the more important elements in working 
towards a certain definite end, and they are each views that may 
be honestly and vehemently held by upright men of different 
experience and temperaments. The changes of Imperial policy 
which come about with changes of party are not, as some seem 
to think, entirely due to mere partisan jealousy, which desires 
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to reverse the action of predecessors in office, but arise from 
distinct differences of principle as to the manner in which the 
affairs of the Empire may be most wisely carried on. 

In so far as party distinctions rest on real differences of 
principle, there is no occasion to disparage the organisation of 
political forces in parties. The honest man can best do his 
duty as a citizen, not by holding aloof from party, but by 
associating himself with the party which stands for the prin- 
ciples that appeal to him most strongly as wise and right. It 
is a senseless affectation to be a politician who is above party, 
but it is possible to aim at being a party man who is above 
partisanship. We may try to draw a line here between what 
is worthy and unworthy in politics—not by dissociating one- 
self from party organisation, but by trying to work on party 
lines in an honest and honourable fashion, The honest party 
man believes that it is on the principles of his party that the 
public weal can be best advanced ; the mere partisan does not 
look beyond his party to the public weal at all. For prac- 
tical purposes it is easy to draw a rough and ready line 
between the two by noting the weapons which each will use 
in his controversy with opponents. The honest party man 
recognises that his opponents are well-meaning and honest too, 
and therefore he assumes that the difference between them is 
intellectual—in forecasting the probable effects of a given course 
of conduct. The partisan is eager to disparage his opponents, 
and therefore treats the differences as moral, and denounces 
their motives as wicked, The honest party man takes a course 
which may be convincing sooner or later, as personal abuse 
can never be. It is possible for the Tory to point out the 
results of Majuba, and to give his forecast of the results of up- 
setting the Lyttelton Constitution in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, without impugning the motives or moral 
character of those who take the action of which he disapproves 
—only the judgment. 

This seems to me to be the line which self-respect demands 
that we should, as party men, take in political controversy ; 
though I do not think that it will give no offence. But after all it 
is not by the irritation they cause to opponents that the tone 
of controversial arguments can be judged, but rather by the 
question whether they are capable of being substantiated or not. 
Some of the clergy who have intervened on the Free Trade side 
in the Tariff discussion do not accept this canon as to the ethics 
of controversy; but when it is disregarded there is serious danger 
lest men who re conscious of being high-minded should yet have 
recourse to the methods of mere partisans. The picture of Tariff 
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Reformers which has been painted by the Bishop of Hereford* 
and some eminent clergyt does not seem to me to be drawn 
from life. Itis absurd to condemn us as neglectful of recognised 
moral principles, because we do not accept the gospel of free 
competition between all nations and races of mankind. We 
are not regardless of the sufferings of the poor ; we know that 
if a country pursues a course that is economically unsound the 
poor are sure to be the greatest sufferers, It is just because 
we are earnestly concerned about the welfare of the poorer 
classes that we are most anxious to call attention to the soph- 
istry, as we regard it, of Free Trade, and to the necessity of 
endeavouring to secure open markets for our goods. Tariff 
Reformers may find some satisfaction in seeing that their 
opponents are so much inclined to fall back on statements 
which, from their very nature, cannot be substantiated. It is 
obvious that those who, in opposing certain measures, concen- 
trate their attack on the alleged motives of the men who advo- 
cate them, are asserting something that it is not easy for them 
te prove. I recognise that I may be mistaken about my own 
motives, but I do not admit the pretensions of other people to 
interpret them authoritatively. 

The same principle, which precludes personal attacks on 
men, may give some guidance as to the manner in which 
measures should be discussed, There is the greatest tempta- 
tion, in the effort to state an opinion forcibly, to be guilty of 
some exaggeration, and to put the matter more strongly than 
there is warrant for doing. In current controversy much 
capital has been made out of the cry of the Little Loaf and the 
comparison of the conditions of the working classes in the 
forties with the state of things to-day. From the point of 
view of the partisan that comparison has been justified ; it 
has been a very effective party cry. But have the high- 
minded clerical Radicals who have used it, in some form or 
other, considered whether they can substantiate it, or whether 
they have been guilty of exaggeration? Taking into account 
the present sources of supply and the prospective changes in 
the near future, do they really think that a 2s. duty, with 
remission to Canada, India, and Australia, would cause a sub- 
stantial rise in the price of food? Taking into account the 
reduction of tariffs of other kinds, and the new facilities for 
communication and the effects of the gold discoveries, are they 
quite certain that the reduction of the price of food was the 
essential and important element which brought about English 
industrial progress in the twenty-five years which succeeded 

° Times, January 21, 1904. + Guardian, November 23, 1904. 
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the repeal of the Corn Laws? If they read the Nineteenth 
Century article in which Mr. Gladstone attempted to discrimi- 
nate between the effects on material prosperity of railway 
enterprise and of Free Trade, in the larger sense in which 
he used the term,* they will see that according to his 
analysis cheap food was not a very important factor. There 
is no excuse for treating the supreme importance of cheap 
bread as axiomatic; and hence the exaggeration involved in 
the use made of the cry of the Little Loaf has seemed to me 
palpable. This points to another ground of discrimination, 
since the attitude of the partisan and of the honest party man, 
when any of their statements are seriously challenged, will not 
be the same, The partisan will merely consider how far the 
argument has been effective; while the honest man will desire, 
for his own sake, if for nothing else, to see whether it is sound. 
We have yet to learn whether our Radical friends have any 
reason for repudiating the economic doctrine of Cobden and 
Gladstone—that open markets rather than cheap food are 
what really matters to an industrial community—except that 
the principle is maintained by Tariff Reformers to-day, as it 
was by Tariff Reformers in the ’forties, It is not by the occa- 
sional enunciation of moral sentiments, but by the constant 
endeavour to keep controversy on impersonal lines and to use 
sound arguments, that the tone of political life can be raised. 
The clergy will best do their duty as citizens by honest accept- 
ance of the party system and the endeavour to use it honourably. 
The affectation of being above party, with the disparagement of 
party organisation, lends itself readily to the baser forms cf 
wire-pulling. The Irish have long endeavoured to play off 
one political party against another; and Sir John Gorst, who 
thinks lightly of party ties, advised the Labour leaders to follow 
theirexample.t There is a real danger that clerical politicians 


** Mr. Gladstone took the period of railway enterprise from 1831 to 1842 as 
giving an indication of the constant influence which might be ascribed to 
improved communications, and noted the waves of progress in our trade 
which followed on the successive doses of Free Trade in the largest sense. 
Up to 1866, the date when his examination closes, the fall in the price of 
corn was inconsiderable—it was not enough to cause any general drop in 
rents; hence it is obvious that cheaper bread was not a main element in 
causing this vast prosperity. Indeed, in Mr. Gladstone’s first period of Free 
Trade, after Sir R. Peel’s Budget of 1842, the Corn Laws were still in exist- 
ence; and during the period of seven years after the Budget of 1853, which 
he regards as the most marked outburst of prosperity, the price of corn was 
actually a trifle higher than in the dearer years before the repeal.—.Vineleenth 
Century (1880), vol. vii. 

+ Speech at Leeds, Z7imes, September 5, 1904. 
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should try to embark on a similar course, and treat ecclesias- 
tical interests as outside party politics, in the hope of bargaining 
with each partyin turn. Any such scheme is destined to utter 
failure, partly because there is no precise union of Church 
Opinion as to what ecclesiastical interests really are; some of 
us believe that Disestablishment would invigorate the Church, 
and some of us fear it would be an injury. But more than 
this, Churchmen generally—whether clerical or lay—are not 
prepared to treat ecclesiastical interests as paramount, nor to 
sacrifice the good government of the country to any considera- 
tion of this kind. There is no such solidarity or certainty in 
the Church vote as to induce party managers to attach a great 
deal of importance to it. Efforts to stand in with both sides 
are not likely to be successful, and they are terribly mis- 
chievous, for they have the appearance of evil. It is a serious 
thing to set an example of putting “interests” of any kind in 
the forefront—however important they may be—and of being 
ready to regard them exclusively and to the neglect of the 
general good government of the realm. After all, it is in the 
concentration of attention on particular interests that the 
essence of partisanship consists. We are less likely to lose the 
sense of proportion and drift into this partisan attitude if we 
clear our minds of all the cant of being ‘“ above party,” and 
are honesty devoted to the maintenance of the political princi- 
ples we have adopted, whatever they may be. 


W. CUNNINGHAM, 


EDUCATION AND COMMON SENSE 


IN George Eliot’s great trilogy, Middlemarch, there is a pair 
of characters, introduced, I have little doubt, to afford a 
suggestive and impressive contrast, to show the baneful 
effects upon mind and character of misdirected mental pro- 
cesses—Mr. Brooke and Mr, Casaubon. 

Mr. Brooke is a type of the leisurely and volatile amateur 
he has travelled, read, studied political and economical ques- 
tions ; he has “ gone into” a large variety of subjects, at one 
time or another ; he has amassed notes, extracts, portfolios, 
books dealing with all kinds of matters ; he can never lay his 
hand upon anything that he wants, but then he never does 
want to pursue anything seriously. He has a birdlike, dart- 
ing mind, with an abundance of superficial interests; yet, 
with all his ability, friendliness, and goodwill, he is an essen- 
tially ineffective person : he isa bad landlord, a poor man of 
business, he cuts a wretched figure as a Parliamentary candi- 
date; he carries no weight anywhere, but is regarded as an 
amiable and slightly absurd man. 

On the other hand, Mr. Casaubon is a serious student, 
who, in the course of his dim excursions into antiquity, has 
accumulated an immense amount of accurate and unimportant 
information ; but he is, in his own way, just as much a failure 
as Mr. Brooke: he is content with making collections, but 
when it comes to arranging them and producing results, he 
breaks down altogether. Moreover, when he touches actual 
life he fails even more palpably than Mr. Brooke, because Mr. 
Brooke does not burden himself with responsibilities. Mr. 
Casaubon is a deplorably unsympathetic and jealous husband, 
and the only point in which he is superior to Mr. Brooke is 
that one at least respects and pities Mr. Casaubon, while Mr, 
Brooke arouses no more emotion than a bouncing indiarubber 
ball. 

The conclusion one draws is that, when it comes to playing 
a part in life, the arid scholar and the irresponsible amateur 
are alike hopelessly hampered ; and yet, if one desired to form 
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a mind upon the best lines, one would like to impart to it the 
vivid and varied intellectual curiosity of Mr. Brooke, as well 
as the patient power of investigation possessed by Mr. 
Casaubon, 

A great deal has been said and written of late years about 
the failure of our higher secondary education. I believe that 
one of the reasons of that failure is that the administration of 
the system has been conducted for the most part upon 
Casaubon lines, and that this has been done from a sincere 
and conscientious desire not to leave the minds of the rising 
generation, when their education is completed, in the condition 
of Mr. Brooke, That is to say, the aim has been to make 
education severe, minute, and thorough, in the hopes of 
extinguishing the possibility of producing an irresponsible and 
superficial levity. But the result has been that, in the process, 
as usually conducted, intellectual curiosity is extinguished as 
well, It is often maintained by the defenders of the old 
classical type of education that the real necessity is to fortify 
and brace the mind ; and I have often heard it urged as an 
argument against introducing English literature into a curri- 
culum, that general reading can safely be left to the boys 
themselves. It is often added, with an unconsciously pathetic 
confession of the failure of the classical method, that if such 
things as English literature are made school subjects, the boys 
will be sure to hate them ; and this is said even by those who 
urge the retention of Greek on the grounds of the splendour 
of its literature. To be consistent, if the splendour of Greek 
literature were so supreme, that would appear to be a suffi- 
cient reason for not subjecting it to the tainting influence of 
educational processes, and for leaving it to the voluntary 
excursions of ingenuous students. 

There is an old story of a king, who, on setting off upon 
an expedition, ordered that the slaves accompanying him 
should carry the full amount of gold they could support. It 
was suggested that they must also carry their own provisions. 
“Oh,” said the king genially, ‘‘they will look after that for 
themselves, and contrive to get their own food along some- 
how.” 

That is the spirit of the rigid classicist. The programme 
which he recommends is one that requires the full strength 
of the mind to support. The result of it, upon all but the 
most robust minds, is that the only boys who are able to 
maintain intellectual curiosity, are the boys who contrive, by 
agility and deftness, to evade a certain amount of their pre- 
scribed duties. Not very many of my own _ schoolboy 
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contemporaries succeeded in emerging from their education 
with wide and eager intellectual interests; and of those, only 
a very small percentage were boys who put out their strength 
in the obligatory exercises. 

Now, if one searches for a formula as to the real object of 
education—using the word, of course, in the restricted intellec- 
tual sense—it is, I think, incontestable that its primary object is 
to enable a man to play a solid part in practical life, and to 
distinguish himself if possible ; and its secondary object is, I 
believe, to enable him to use his leisure hours vigorously and 
with some intellectual zest. I suppose all would agree that a satis- 
factory type of human being would be a man who was prompt, 
decisive, expeditious, and accurate in whatever profession or 
occupation he took up; who was also active in body, and 
fond of exercise in the open air ; and who was, in addition, 
keenly interested in some other pursuit—in politics, or history, 
or art, or music, or science ; who could enjoy talking to in- 
telligent people about interesting things, reading good books, 
recurring with eagerness to some chosen pursuit. It could 
not be hoped that every man would have a very wide range 
of interests, but the point would be that he should have, at all 
events, one or two subjects which he enjoyed, and which 
formed an agreeable complement to his professional work. 
If he was, in addition, companionable, unaffected, and affec- 
tionate, he would then be the kind of person one would like to 
exhibit, with confidence and satisfaction, to the inhabitants, say, 
of another planet, as a good specimen of the terrestrial man. 

Now how often are these results achieved, or anything like 
these results? The one thing which is conspicuously absent 
from the best specimens of the public-school product is intel- 
lectual interest ; and the next thing which is often absent is 
practical effectiveness ; while there is no doubt that as a rule 
the public-school type is unaffected, sensible, and amiable, and 
has a great devotion to open-air pursuits. 

No one can consider that this is a wholly satisfactory result, 
considering the time that is spent upon professedly intellectual 
education, The question is this: If it is possible to produce 
such excellent results in the direction of character and 
athletics, could not some system of intellectual education be 
devised, which would produce equally good intellectual results ? 
My own belief is that it is perfectly possible. 

The three points in which I believe that the classical system 
fails are the following : 

(1) It fails in producing practical effectiveness. 

(2) The range of the subjects is too restricted. 
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(3) The subjects taught are not sufficiently in touch with 

realities. 

(1) The cause of the failure to produce practical effective- 
ness is that practical effectiveness is not sufficiently aimed at. 
The qualities which make a man effective in the world are, the 
power of grasping a point clearly and comprehensively, the 
power of expressing himself lucidly and vigorously in speech 
and writing, a thorough knowledge of modern languages, a 
capacity for rapid and accurate calculation, and good hand- 
writing. Now none of these things are directly aimed at in 
the classical curriculum, They are indeed indirectly aimed at. 
It is supposed that unseen translations exercise a boy in grasp- 
ing the exact sense of a passage, and that Latin prose trains 
him in the accurate expression of it; that Latin makes it easy 
for him to acquire other languages, that mathematics gives 
him the power of calculation, and that handwriting forms 
itself. But, as a matter of fact, boys, as a rule, cannot be 
dealt with indirectly. They can do the precise thing that they 
are taught to do, but they cannot transfer the process to 
similar things, just as many highly trained musicians cannot 
transpose at sight a piece of music into another key. More- 
over, Latin prose itself, which is a good medium for really 
robust minds, merely produces in feebler minds a capacity for 
dull and slavish transliteration, not for mental transposition at 
all. If one wants a boy to see the points in a complicated 
argument, and to summarise them, he must be taught directly, 
through précis-writing and essays. If one wants him to learn 
French, he must learn French, and not a language which is 
the remote basis of French. If he is to learn to calculate 
rapidly and accurately, he must do it constantly ; if he is to 
write well, he must not learn to write badly. In fact, what I 
claim here is that there ought to be a solid utilitarian core of 
education for all boys, directed simply and solely to practical 
effectiveness. And there is, moreover, one tremendous factor 
which can be depended upon in this respect in the minds of most 
boys—that they will work with diligence and zeal, if they believe 
a thing to be useful. 

(2) When we have got our solid centre, we ought then 
to look about for individual tastes. One of the reasons 
for the failure of the strict classical system is that it 
does not provide sufficient variety. In the early years of a 
boy’s education he ought to be brought in contact with a 
good many subjects, taught in rather a popular way. If 
teachers were on the look-out for signs of any special interest 
in boys, instead of, as is so often the case, vigilantly employed 
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in heading them off from all but prescribed subjects, it would 
be easy to detect whether a boy cared for literature, or lan- 
guages, or science, or history, or mathematics. There are 
undoubtedly many boys at public schools who do not honestly 
care for any of these things, but who would find real interest 
in handicraft ; and a multiplication of handicrafts is a thing 
which I earnestly desire to see tried in public schools. If it 
was obvious that a boy cared for none of these more intellec- 
tual things, then his education would be mainly confined to 
the practical core of which I have spoken; but the ideal 
would be to allow him to specialise in one subject, outside 
the sternly practical course, and here, of course, the classics 
would have their due place, as a special subject for boys 
of real linguistic and literary aptitude. It will no doubt 
be said that the organisation of all this would be difficult, 
but I do not believe that the organisation of anything 
is difficult, if one has the principle clear; and indeed the 
complexity of the present system, with all the fitting-in of 
different subjects which it entails, is so great that it cannot 
well be exceeded. 

(3) The above system of education would be mainly of a 
utilitarian kind: the boy would have his practical training, and 
he would have his special subject. These would tend to equip 
him for his work in life. The question then remains, how far 
it is possible to awaken intellectual interest, and why intellectual 
interest is not more readily awakened. My own firm convic- 
tion is that intellectual curiosity is not lacking in most boys ; 
it was my constant experience as a schoolmaster that it was 
conspicuously present in the younger boys, and that it tended 
to die a natural or an unnatural death as the boys went up the 
school, My belief is that the pabulum of the classical educa- 
tion is not sufficiently in touch with realities, We live in an 
age when knowledge is expanding in all directions ; the system 
in use in public schools dates from a time when there was no 
literature except the ancient literature, no science, no history, 
no knowledge of the conditions and ideas of other countries 
and nations. It would be incredible, were it not true, that our 
present system of education makes no attempt to bring the boys 
in touch with the realities of modern life, The only subject 
which attempts this is science, and the result is that science 
does undoubtedly appeal to more boys than perhaps any one 
other subject. But it is my firm belief that in the minds of 
most boys the wood and the materials of the sacrifice are piled 
together, and only want a touch of the heavenly fire. I cannot, 
for instance, conceive a better lesson for a class of, say, twenty 
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boys, than to put into the hands of the whole set a copy of a 
daily paper, and for a master to spend a few hours in going 
through it, supplying just the definite facts and explanations 
needed for understanding the various matters there discussed. 
There would be many things indeed of which he would prob- 
ably himself have to confess ignorance, but he would at least 
be able to give the boys an inkling of the great drama which 
those printed sheets present : he could take the boys, even the 
least imaginative, up on a height, and show them a glimpse of 
the rolling plain, with its heights and distances, its woods and 
villages, its rivers and seas, with the tid: of life here trickling 
slow, there surging loud. He could give even those small 
minds a hint that there was something vast and manifold, a 
history evolving itself, of which the beginning is not here, nor 
the end yet; and that life is not just a little family drama, not 
bounded by the walls of a school, or even by the shores of an 
island. The size of it, the intensity of it, the wonder of it— 
that is the sort of poetry that is not fantastic or sentimental, 
but the poetry that appeals to and enlarges any mind ! 

And yet such a lesson as that would, in the eyes of many a 
prudent schoolmaster, be a dilettante business, a waste of time, 
What is the preferable, the safe alternative ? An ugly snippet 
of Cesar, fit only to be skimmed by a historian, first supposed 
to be patiently disentangled with a dictionary, and perhaps 
enlivened by the brisk conjectures of some impatient friend, 
And then the same intolerably squeezed in public, perhaps 
twice over, like the thrice-wrung skins of grapes, with every 
particle and construction and idiom to be fretted over and 
accounted for—a process which the average mind will cheer- 
fully enough submit to for either of two reasons: if the thing 
is demonstrably and practically useful on the one hand, or if 
the interest in the thing concealed is sufficiently aiert to wish 
to peep through or lift the veil; but not if the thing is only 
to be forgotten and laid aside, or if the veil but hides an even 
drearier reality. 

Among such cinder-heaps as these the immature mind 
stumbles, the hope held out being that if it does so faithfully 
and patiently, it will be enabled, if any enthusiasm survives 
the gymnastic, to climb alone among the distant mountains ; 
but what is the result? That the immature mind instinctively 
resolves that, if the nearer ascents are so painful and so dis- 
couraging, nothing shall induce it to attempt the further 
exploration. 

Of course, there must be drudgery in education ; but the 
point is to confine that drudgery to the accomplishments that 
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are to have a practical value, not to import it into the whole 
intellectual region. There is no merit in unnecessary drudgery 
at all; it is a thing to be diminished, not multiplied. One 
would have thought that teachers would have learnt a lesson 
from the cult of athletics. Who would learn to care for 
games, if all the early years were devoted to exercises inside 
the four walls of a gymnasium? One hears of private schools, 
indeed, where a boy’s foot is pegged to the ground at a 
net, to teach him to stand up to fast bowling. That he 
will submit to, if he realises that it is the best way to learn 
how to do it on the cricket pitch, where he will have the 
pleasure of independent action; but how many boys would 
stand it, if there were never to be any real games at all? Yet 
the process of education, in the case of many boys, is an endless 
succession of foot-pegging against professional bowling. 

I maintain that the ordinary British boy is sensible enough 
to submit to considerable drudgery for a purpose that he 
knows to be useful, But when one leaves that field for the 
field of intellectual stimulus, for the cultivation of taste, for 
the engendering of interest, he will not submit to the process, 
unless there is a prospect of intellectual enjoyment ahead, and 
close ahead. And intellectual enjoyment is the one thing that 
is consistently neglected. The question is not what the boys 
ought to like, but what they do like and will like. Thought 
may be conceived in joy and must be born in pain; but what 
of the thought that is conceived in pain? It is not likely to 
be born in joy! 

The plea, then, that I would make is, that education should 
base itself first upon the severest utilitarian programme. Ifa 
boy is turned out without equipment for the work of the 
world, he may reasonably and justly complain, and his parents 
may complain, that his education is a failure, no matter how 
intelligent and amiable he may be. 

And then that more attempt should be made to bring out a 
boy’s special tastes, so as to give every faculty that he possesses 
the fullest play; not to cramp and confine him into a pre- 
conceived system, not to scourge his weakness, but to develop 
his strength. 

And last, and not least, that he should be brought into 
contact with the actual life and thought of the world; not 
enclosed in a little ancient corner of it, a shrine adorned with 
stately carving, and set with windows that glowingly depict 
remote things. It is a beautiful enough place that, for those | 
to whom it is congenial, but it is only a little zesthetic paradise 
after all. The world is full of life, and colour, and energy, and 
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what is needed is that the boy should have some sheltered 
sight of it, that he should learn that there is need of him in the 
midst of it; that there are a hundred ways of being brave, and 
generous, and affectionate; that there are innumerable hopes, 
and fears, and theories, and points of view, and that instead of 
secluding himself in a nook of beautiful memories, he has his 
part in the greater life and the larger hope. Of course, one 
cannot expect that every boy would learn the wide and 
cosmopolitan outlook. But all ought to have more touch with 
life and its realities, that each may at least learn to decide for 
himself at what point he can enter the great tide. 

What we do produce isa type that, for all its good sense and 
good humour, is complacent and narrow-minded ; but where 
we fail most grievously is in this—that we keep the minds of 
our boys within so rigid, so austere an enclosure, that to many 
of them the very idea of intellectual pleasure is made a burden 
from the first; and this because in our education we do not 
allow our precedents to broaden : we tamper gingerly with our 
curriculum in deference to popular demands, with the result 
that while we ostensibly throw down the walls of our central 
stronghold, we do not really allow the boys to stray outside 
of it. We discourage originality, we baffle curiosity ; and while 
we wonder dismally where all our conscientious efforts have 
gone, and why the crop is so scanty, it never occurs to us that 
we are sowing the wrong seed, and covering up the crop from 
the genial influences of the free air and the sun. 

It is said that Falkland’s political creed could be summed up 
in the aphorism, ‘“‘ Where it is not necessary to change, it is 
necessary not to change.” But though Falkland loved the 
settled and peaceful order of Church and State as well as any 
man, he detested with all his might the Stuart despotism, 

It is the same with our public school education : no rational 
man would wish the system swept away; but, whatever happens, 
one thing must be broken down, and that is the intellectual 
tyranny that sits enthroned in the centre, a monopoly sustained 
by specialists, a despotic, inelastic, devastating theory. It is 
as feudal, as privileged, as undemocratic, as blind a theory 
in the region of the intellect as the Stuart system of 
government was in the region of politics. It is the foe of 
liberality of thought, mental expansion, intellectual progress, 
because it substitutes for the intellectual spirit a small and 
minute image of its own devising. 

The more enlightened, the more conscientious, the more 
genial our despots are, the greater is the danger, because 
enlightened despotism rivets the fetters of tyranny; and this 
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again is the case here. Never were schoolmasters more ener- 
getic, more high-minded, more devoted ; but even a devoted 
and a high-minded man can be engaged on the wrong side : 
there was no lack of high-mindedness among the adherents of 
Charles I! The more plausibly the schoolmasters defend the 
old system, the more they divert attention from the subject by 
organising the amusements, the nourishment, the morals of 
boys on the most attractive lines, the more necessary it is 
for any one who feels keenly on the subject to drag the naked 
truth into the open—the truth that for the majority of boys 
the classical system, simply because it is the rigid application 
of a very special subject to the mental needs of an infinite 
variety of minds, is not only no education at all, but a de- 
liberate sterilisation of the intellectual seed-plot, a perverse 
maltreatment of the ingenuous mind. 

We regard it as grotesque, horrible, and incredible that the 
feet of tens of thousands of Chinese maidens should be annually 
and perennially screwed and boxed and compressed, by 
tender and affectionate mothers, in obedience to blind and 
ancient tradition, till the pretty childish feet are turned to 
tottering and hamstrung hoofs. We cannot conceive how 
what is conventional and traditional should win so easy.a 
victory over common sense and affection and beauty alike. But 
the point is that tradition and conventionality have wrought 
into the Chinese mind, on this point, an instinctive belief in the 
rightness and necessity of the practice, and a fear of the 
dangers of innovation. 

Fabula de nobis! This is the very thing that we are doing 
over here, in this practical and enlightened West, to the minds 
of our brightest and best-nurtured boys: cramping, crushing, 
stifling, with a complacent sense of rectitude and wisdom, the 
natural impulses and intellectual possibilities—and all because 
of an unattainable and undesirable ideal of mental culture, 
consecrated by tradition and authority, and by a dismal 
continuity of failure. 

ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


AT this season of the year, when Canadian politicians are all 
holiday-making and renewing their youth and_ strength, 
Antaeus-like, by contact with the wilderness, there is little 
talk of political questions throughout the length and breadth 
of the Dominion. 

Even when Parliament is sitting and Ottawa is thronged 
with experts in the arts of ‘‘lobbying,” the average Canadian 
is much more interested in economics than in politics, and 
such problems as that of improving the west-to-east transporta- 
tion routes (which are the arteries as well:as the veins of 
Canada’s body politic) are infinitely more exciting to him than 
the progress of the so-called “ great game” of party warfare. 
Few British politicians, even among those who render lip- 
service to the ideal of Imperial Preference, are aware of the 
extent of Great Britain’s gains as a result of Canada’s applica- 
tion of that great principle of reconstruction. Returns com- 
piled by the statistical branch of the Customs Department at 
Ottawa from the trade returns of the last six months go to prove 
that the average rate of duty on dutiable importations under 
the preferential tariff, as revised at the recent session of Parlia- 
ment, is 21.15 per cent., as compared with 21.72 per cent. in 
the corresponding period of the previous year, The changes 
in the customs tariff introduced by the Finance Minister last 
winter would not seem to have made any large alterations in the 


. rate of customs taxation. These were more in the form of 


the tariff than in its substance, but the tendency on the whole 
is toward a reduction in the scale of taxation. The import 
returns for the six months December to May show that imports 
under the British preference amounted to $31,212,486, which 
represents a gain of $4,155,453 over the corresponding period 
of the previous year, The Canadian tariff in its present form 
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affords to the British manufacturer a very substantial advantage 
over his rivals on the European continent, an advantage that 
will still be substantial when France, It:ly, Belgium, and Austria 
perchance have been admitted to the benefits of the “ inter- 
mediate” rates. As against these preferences, however, the 
American manufacturer possesses the advantage of proximity 
and of similarity of taste in domestic and industrial life. He 
can and does keep closer watch on the Canadian market, and 
endeavours to adapt his products to the requirements of the 
firm with which he is doing business. Under these circum- 
stances, the British Government is taking a very wise step in 
the appointment of correspondents in the various Canadian 
centres to enlighten British exporters as to their opportunities 
in this market. The Commissioner, Mr, Grigg, who was sent 
to the Dominion to report on this proposal, proved to be an 
alert and observant man, and it is to be hoped that no impedi- 
ment will be offered to the adoption of the suggestions he has 
to offer. 

W:th the question of the All-Red Route to the Australasian 
Colonies and the Far East I have already dealt at some length. 
The decision of the British Government (poor thing !) as to the 
payment of the small subsidy required as Great B_itain’s con- 
tribution is impatiently awaited by the people of the Dominion, 
It should suffice to remind the reader that faiiure to keep the pro- 
mise made at the Conference would be deeply resented, and 
would, in the opinion of the Canadian public, strip the Liberal 
Party of its last rag of Imperialism, and reveal it naked, hideous, 
and unabashed in the “altogether” of Little England'sm. As 
regards the establishment of the route from the inner West wd 
the Hudson Bay, which would be a relief exit for the produce 
of the three prairie Provinces, and diminish the pressure on 
the railway link between West and East (commonly styled the 
“neck of the bottle”), it must be remembered that a line is 
now being built by the Canadian Northern towards the littoral 
of the Bay, and that when it arrives the creation of a steam- 
ship service in connection with it is merely a question of a little 
time. Next there is the project of the Georgian Bay Canal, 
in which Mr. Perks, apparently the only practical Imperialist 
in the big baffied battalions behind the political sand-bags on 
the Ministerial Front Bench, is actively interesting himself. As 
projected, the canal is to be 24 feet deep, so that it may be used 
by ocean-going steamships, It will have a length of 450 miles, 
and there will be thirty-two locks, capable of accommodating 
vessels up to 15,co0 tons burden, The St. Lawrence will be 
deepened for a farther 200 miles, During his recent visit to 
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Canada, Mr. Perks went over the whole route, from the Geor- 
gian Bay, through Lake Nipissing, down the Ottawa River, and 
carefully investigated all the engineering details of the project. 
He is convinced that the difficulties of construction are in no 
way comparable with those experienced at the Isthmus of 
Panama, where it is necessary to cut through earthquake terri- 
tory. Again, there are no vested interests to give trouble. As 
Mr. Perks says, the construction of a single London tube would 
involve infinitely more trouble of this kind, When built, the 
canal will tap a vast range of territory—the whole of the Cana- 
dian North-West, with the greater portion of the American 
West—with the greatest wealth-producing prospects in the 
world. It will add at least a million square miles to the area 
now tributary to the St. Lawrence route. A traffic equal to that 
which now passes through the Suez Canal will pass through this 
conduit. Freight will be shipped on ocean-going steamers at 
Port Arthur or Chicago, and will be conveyed to Liverpool or 
Bristol or London without reloading. The saving in time, 
freightage, and depreciation of goods—a necessary result of 
transhipment—will be so great as actually to repay the cost 
of constructing the canal in four or five years. It should be 
remembered that the grain, ore, and lumber traffic from Western 
Canada which goes v7@ the Great Lakes, passing slowly through 
“the neck of the bottle” at the Soo, is doubling every seven 
years. The American traffic through the lakes is also expand- 
ing each year, though not so rapidly. Then, of course, the 
westward traffic has to be considered. The Georgian Bay Canal 
will practically open up the inner West to the heavy engineering 
industry of the North of England and the West. 

In point of fact, the Georgian Bay Canal should prove more 
profitable than the Panama waterway. The latter will not 
affect the nexus of ocean routes to so great an extent as De 
Lesseps believed. Indeed, the reason for building it without 
delay which weighs most with the United States Government 
is the strategic argument, which has recently been emphasised 
by the threatened breach of friendly relations between Japan 
and the United States. Without a trans-isthmian canal the 
gigantic Republic must maintain a strong fleet in the Pacific as 
well as in the Atlantic. But if North America be made an island, 
then one strong fleet will suffice. The strategic value of the 
Georgian Bay Canal, which gives us an all-red route to the 
inner West (the other day I saw a map with the sea painted the 
British colour, as it ought to be), and would enable British sea- 
power to be applied at the far end of the Great Lakes, ought 
not to be overlooked, But the fact that it will be a commercial 
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siphon, sucking up the trade of the interior of the North 
American continent to a higher latitude and a series of shorter 
transatlantic routes, is the main fact for the investor’s con- 
sideration. 

° 


ad 


The writer is often asked to suggest the names of books 
which give a reliable account of this or that branch of Canadian 
affairs. This year several admirable works of the kind have 
been published. M. André Siegfried, who is the son of a 
French Senator, and can think in English as well as speak the 
language, has given us in his book, The Race Question in Canada 
(London: Eveleigh Nash), a most remarkable study of the social, 
political, and religious outlook in Quebec, and the relations of 
the French-speaking Canadians with the British elements. 
Canada (London: A. and C, Black), by Mr, Wilfrid Campbell, 
the famous Canadian poet, is a delightful description of the 
Dominion, containing many shrewd reflections on the political 
life of the country and its disabilities. Mr. H. A. Kennedy has 
republished, in New Canada and the New Canadians (London: 
Constable & Co.), the admirable articles he wrote last year as 
special correspondent of the 7imes, and whoever wishes to know 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about 
the progress of the Canadian North-West should study his book 
carefully. In pure literature nothing is more interesting than 
Songs of a Sourdough (Toronto : William Briggs), by Mr. R. W. 
Service, who knows the Canadian Far North by heart and has 
a gift for ballad-making equal to that of Mr. Clive Phillips- 
Woolly. Here is his Spell of the Yukon, which, better than any 
poem I know of, explains the fascination of that far-off mon- 
strous wilderness : 


I’ve stood in some mighty-mouthed hollow 
That’s plumb-ful of hush to the brim ; 

I’ve watched the big, husky sun wallow 
In crimson and gold, and grow dim, 

Till the moon set the pearly peaks gloaming, 
And the stars tumbled out, neck and crop ; 

And I’ve thought that I surely was dreaming, 
With the peace of the world piled on top. 


The summer—no sweeter was ever ; 
The sunshiny woods all athrill ; 
The greyling a-leap in the river, 
The bighorn asleep on the hill, 
The strong life that never knows harness 
The wilds where the caribou call ; 
The freshness, the freedom, the farness— 
O God! how I’m stuck on it all. 
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The winter ! the brightness that blinds you, 
The white land locked tight as a drum, 
The cold fear that follows and finds you, 
The silence that bludgeons you dumb. 
The snows that are older than history, 
The woods where the weird shadows slant ; 
The stillness, the moonlight, the mystery, 
I’ve bade ’em good-bye—but I can’t. 


There’s a land where the mountains are nameless, 
And the rivers all run God knows where ; 
There are lives that are erring and aimless, 
And deaths that hang just by a hair ; 
There are hardships that nobody reckons ; 
There are valieys unpeopled and still ; 
There’s a land—oh, it beckons and beckons, 
And I want to go back, and I will. 
The homely metaphors and similes give an impression of 
rude force which is entirely in keeping with the character of a 
retired placer-miner home-sick to get away from home back to 
the wilderness, and the way in which the dialect is suggested 
—with Stevensonian cunning—shows that the author is a true 
literary artist, A “sourdough ” is an old-timer who went go!d- 
hunting in the days when yeast was a luxury unknown to the 
Yukon placer-miners, and a lump of sour yellow dough was 
kept to raise his next batch of bread. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Times Johannesburg correspondent points out that during 
the first Session of the Transvaal Parliament which ended on 
August 20, having lasted nine wecks, more than forty Bills have 
been passed, i.e, more than one Bill per diem, which probably 
constitutes “‘a record of legislative fecundity.” Although many 
of these measures were of a purely formal description, like some 
of the minor Ministerial measures which have recently raced 
through the British House of Commons, not a few were reaily 
important Bills, hastily drafted and speedily adopted, for which 
the public had not been prepared by the Governor’s speech at 
the opening of Parliament, which, e.g., contained no hint of such 
sinister projects as the re-establishment of the Krugerite field 
cornet system, the legalisation of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to natives, the removal of native administration from the super- 
vision of the Law Courts, or the extension of the “servile 
conditions” under which Chinese Labour is employed on the 
Rand. Some of these proposals were dropped almost as soon 
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as they saw the light of day, General Botha displaying almost as 
much nimbleness in his “strategic retreats” as Mr. Birrell 
over his Irish Council Bill. In fact there is in many respects a 
striking family resemblance between the Boer Government in 
Pretoria and the Pro-Boer Government in London, the difference 
being that while the former are good Boers the latter are bad 
Britishers. The Beer Bill was recommended in the chief Boer 
organ, the Volkstem, which is a bi-lingual paper, in its English 
columns as a harmless measure to allow the native to get light 
beer under strict Government control, while in its Dutch 
columns the Volkstem expressed the hope that it was the beginning 
of a sensible system under which it would be possible to intro- 
duce the sale of light wines, and to enable the Boer farmer to 
distil and dispose of spirit made on his farm! The sudden dis- 
appearance of this measure and the transformation of the Native 
Administration Bill, which would have practically deprived the 
native population of all their legal rights, are credited to 
“Imperial” quite as much as to local opposition; but to the 
strenuous efforts of the Progressive Party, which in capacity 
and public spirit has surpassed the expectations of its 
most sanguine friends, the Transvaal owes the re-drafting 
of the Land Bank and the Workmen’s Compensation Bills, 
as well as important modifications introduced in the Educa- 
tion and Field Cornet Bills. Though small in numbers— 
partly owing to Lord Elgin’s action in robbing the British com- 
munity of five seats—the Opposition succeeded in making its 
mark on most Ministerial measures, always to their advantage. 
As legislators and administrators the Boers are hardly above the 
level of the Kaffirs, whom they resemble in so many ways, and 
they are fortunate in being confronted by such an effective 
Opposition. As the Times correspondent already quoted points 
out, the only measures upon which Progressive criticism beat in 
vain were those for which the Botha Government is not solely re- 
sponsible, viz., the repatriation of Chinese labour, and its corollary 
the guaranteed loan of five millions, upon which Ministers spoke 
like marionettes at the end of a string, and the only effect of the 
debates in the two Houses on these questions was to strengthen 
the popular suspicion, which has since been confirmed by Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s damaging admissions in the House of Com- 
mcns, that the loan and labour arrangements are part of a corrupt 
compact entered into in Downing Street between Sir Henry 
Campell-Bannerman and General Botha, of which no modifica- 
tion is admissible. This unprecedented interference of the 
Imperial factor in the domestic affairs of the Transvaal has made 
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an unpleasant impression, because it is felt that no Home 
Government would dare to treat Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Cape Colony or Natal as General Botha has allowed the Trans- 
vaal to be treated by Lord Elgin, and the guarantee of a 
£5,000,000 loan is felt to be inadequate compensation for the 
limitations thus imposed on a so-called self-governing Colony. 

Throughout the Session General Botha has been completely 
overshadowed by Mr. Smuts, who, with the immense advantage 
of speaking both languages with the utmost ease, has been the real 
leader of the Transvaal Parliament, while he has shown himself 
to be a clever tactician and a skilful debater. Moreover, Mr. 
Smuts is the author of the one statesmanlike measure of the 
year, the Education Bill. None of his colleagues can compete 
with him, but there is no reason for suggesting that General 
Botha’s influence with the Het Volk Party has declined. Sir 
George Farrar has made an admirable Leader of the Opposition 
in singularly trying circumstances, and he has enhanced his pre- 
vious reputation as a public-spirited and disinterested politician 
with a thorough grasp of affairs. He has been well supported 
by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, Mr. Abe Bailey, and Mr. Drummond 
Chaplin, who is declared to be the best speaker on either side of 
the House. Lord Selborne appears to have been justified in his 
much-criticised selection of comparatively unknown men for the 
Upper Chamber, which is recognised as having exercised some 
restraint on a reckless and ignorant Government. 

The whole tendency of Boer legislation, as was to be expected, 
has been to subsidise the country population, whence General 
Botha derives his political strength at the expense of the towns, 
while the great industrial interests which contribute 85 per cent. 
of the revenue of the Transvaal have been studiously and 
systematically ignored. Ministerial appeals to the Opposition to 
co-operate in promoting agricultural interests have never failed 
of response, but a deaf ear has been turned to all counter-appeals, 
and no effort has been made to cope with the Labour problem, 
which has become increasingly urgent. By depriving the mines 
of unskilled labour, General Botha is reducing the employment 
of the British population and driving it out of the country, 
which is the object of his policy. Every outgoing steamer from 
South Africa is crowded with British refugees, many of whom 
are returning home as steerage passengers, having gone out in 
the first-class saloon. 

The ugliest feature of the Tammany Administration installed by 
a Liberal Government in the Transvaal is the contrast between 
the lavish salaries of Boer Ministers, which greatly exceed the 
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salaries paid to Ministers in other British Colonies, either in 
South Africa or elsewhere, and the drastic policy of “ reorganisa- 
tion,” whereby a large number of British officials are being 
summarily shot on the streets. According to an official return, 
during the last half-year some four hundred officials have been 
“retrenched,”’ while over eighty new appointments have been 
made. Ministers pretend that they are merely carrying out the 
suggestions of the Public Service Commission appointed by the 
late Government, and in order to give colour to this fiction they 
have retained the services of Mr. Marris, the distinguished Indian 
civilian who assisted that Commission. But that these “ econo- 
mies” are political and anti-British is demonstrated by the fact 
that the dismissed officials are almost invariably men who were 
prominent on the British side during the South African War. 
Thus the Magistracies at Pietersburg and Barberton have been 
amalgamated with the local native Commissionerships in order 
to eject Majors Bolton and McInerney, both singularly successful 
administrators, while Major Bentinck, the only remaining 
magistrate with a military title, has lately relinquished his post 
at Wakkerstroom, presumably in order to anticipate his “ re- 
trenchment.” Then there is the replacement of Mr. Rolleston at 
Lictenburg by Mr. Juta, an old Republican official, lately Sheriff 
of the Transvaal, an office declared to be unnecessary by the 
Public Service Commission. As the correspondent already 
quoted observes, “It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
saving which was the Government’s only defence when taxed in 
Parliament with this transfer, would equally have been effected 
by the retention of Mr. Rolleston and the dismissal of Mr. Juta.” 
But then Mr. Rolleston had committed the unpardonable sin in 
the eyes of the vindictive oligarchy now paramount at Pretoria 
of having fought with distinction against the late Republics. 
This is the “ magnanimity” with which General Botha requites 
British ‘‘ magnanimity.” It does not pay to be loyal in South 
Africa, because it never pays to play the game of ‘“‘ Heads I lose 
and tails I don’t win.” In the event of defeat by the Boers the 
Britisher would cheerfully pay the inevitable penalty of losers ; 
in the event of a British victory, he knows that a traitorous 
Government in London will hand him over to the tender 
mercy of his enemies. Another job which has provoked local 
criticism is the appointment of Mr. Papenfus as head of the 
Transvaal Town Police, vice Colonel O’Brien, the acting head of 
the force, who reverts to his old position of Deputy Com- 
missioner. There would have been little complaint had the new 
Commissioner any claims to the position, as the mixed popula- 
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tion of Johannesburg and Pretoria requires an expert of excep- 
tional experience ; but the supersession of Colonel O’Brien after 
five years’ admirable service by an ex-Republican Magistrate 
without any experience in police work is not capable of defence. 
It is simply the substitution of an incompetent Boer for a 
capable Englishman. According to a recent issue of the 
Volkstem, another 1200 men, including employees of the State 
railways, members of the Constabulary and Civil Servants, will 
be discharged on September 1 asa further measure of “ retrench- 
ment.” Meanwhile the whole Civil Service of the country 
districts, especially the police force, is being handed over en 
bloc to ex-burghers, and though some reduction in the number 
of officials might be advisable as a measure of economy at a 
time of great financial stress, the introduction of the Field 
Cornets Bill showed that the Government were not animated by 
considerations of economy, as General Botha explained that the 
Field Cornets would replace South African Constabulary officers, 
and their salaries alone, apart from allowances, will be at least 
£14,000 a year. We make no apology for dwelling on these 
details, because it is the duty of Englishmen to know what is 
happening in the Transvaal as the direct consequence of their 
criminal blunder in surrendering the legitimate fruits of war and 
in placing their friends and fellow kinsmen under the heel of 
their enemies. Throughout human historythere has been no more 
wanton, more cruel, more groundless or gratuitous betrayal, and 
as surely as men pay for their wrongdoing, the British people 
will pay for the Bannerman betrayal of British South Africa, 
Our readers can readily appreciate the consternation caused 
among the Transvaal British, upon whom the whole brunt of 
Boer “retrenchment,” Boer maladministration, Boer inefficiency, 
and Boer extravagance falls, by the “slim” proposa! of General 
Botha to buy the Cullinan diamond, estimated to cost about 
£150,000 from the Premier Diamond Mine, to which the Boers 
are understood to be under obligations, in order to make a sen- 
sational present to the British Sovereign. The object of this 
manceuvre was transparent, viz., to make a demonstration of lip 
loyalty at the expense of the Traansvaal British (who pay 85 per 
cent. of the taxes), peculiarly calculated to impose on the gushing 
and gullible public at home, while it would place the Progressive 
Party in a compromising position should they oppose the grant, 
as in duty bound. It would, moreover, facilitate the process of 
ejecting Englishmen from the country without any risk of remon- 
strance from the Imperial Government, It was a piece of Kafft 
politics thoroughly worthy of the Boer Premier. Our fellow 
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kinsmen in the Transvaal are possibly unaware that it was a “ put- 
up job” between General Botha and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
timed for the eve of the discussion of Mr. Lyttelton’s motion on 
the guaranteed loan in the British House of Commons. But this 
precious pair—arcades ambo—have for once overreached them- 
selves, as occasionally happens to politicians too clever by half. 
The Transvaal Premier is regarded on all hands as indulging in a 
foolish piece of self-advertisement at a most inopportune moment, 
considering the plight of the country, and the hope is generally 
expressed that the King may be able to discover a means of 
avoiding an unwelcome gift. The action of the Progressives in 
opposing the proposal has not been misunderstood in England, 
where, on the contrary, they are regarded as having taken a 
proper and public-spirited course. 

At a time when British South Africa is naturally down on its 
luck, it is something to be able to congratulate the people 
of Natal on their new Governor, Sir Matthew Nathan, who has 
made his mark wherever he has been, and is regarded as one of 
the ablest men in the public service of the country. Although 
the governor of a self-governing Colony has not much scope for 
statesmanship, it is an advantage to any community to be presided 
over by a wise and experienced counsellor who has gained con- 
fidence and respect wherever he has been. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RE-INCARNATION 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1R,—In his interesting and broad-minded reply to my article on ‘‘ Re-incar- 
nation,” in the July number of this Review, Sir Hartley Williams asks for 
“ evidence in the strict and legal sense of the term.” Now, to say that the 
theory of Re-incarnation is not, by its very nature, susceptible of such proof, 
seems like evading the point at issue; yet to me it seems self-evident that 
we Can never hope to prove a metaphysical fact by physical means, and 
physical proofs are too often considered the only valid ones. Whether or 
no we adopt the Theosophical classification of the various planes of con- 
sciousness, still for all of us the world is subjectively divided in material, 
mental, moral planes, and so forth ; and to demand “ tangible” proof of a 
fact on the moral or mental plane is somewhat as if we sought to prove the 
quality of the human mind by chemical analysis. 

As for Mr. Hartley Williams’s next question: ‘In any state of deep trance, 
or deep hypnotic sleep . . . is there any evidence that any one .. . has ever 
recalled incidents of a former life?” I have answered it at full length in an 
interview published by the Odserver of Sunday, August 18, quoting the case of 
Mlle. Mayo, who, when hypnotised under strict test conditions by Colonel 
de Rochas, described in detail her last incarnations. But even this could 
hardly be called “evidence in the strict and legal sense of the term”; and 
when I stated that we do remember our past lives, I should have added the 
word subconsciously, for it is thus only that most of us remember them. In 
the words of the writer I quoted in my article: “ All innate ideas are concen- 
trated memories. . . . All instincts, talents, intuitive perceptions are deposits 
from many pasts.” Again, this statement cannot be proved as we can prove 
a problem in Euclid ; but it is a significant fact that the whole trend of modern 
psychology points that way. 

In the last instance, however, one is obliged to confess that Re-incarnation 
can no more be proven “in the strict and legal sense of the term” than we 
can prove the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, or any of the 
great beliefs that mankind holds most dear ; for, in the words of Tennyson, 


“ Nothing that is worthy to be proven 
Can be proven—nor yet disproven.” 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JEAN DELAIRE. 
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